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The Presiding Bishop has sent out the 
following notice to the Bishops: 


Werquetonsine, Micn., July 13, 1917. 

Whereas, Twelve Bishops and more of 
the House of Bishops have made written 
requests; 

Therefore now I, Daniel Sylvester Tut- 
tl, by Divine Providence Presiding 
Bishop, in pursuance of the provisions of 
Canon 10, Section VII, and of the Rule 
of Order No. XXV. do hereby call a 
Special Meeting of the House of Bishops 
to convene at 10 A.M. on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 11, 1917, in St. James’ Church, Cass 
and Huron Sts., Chicago, Ill., for the fol- 
lowing named purposes: 

To choose a Bishop for the vacant Mis- 
sionary District of Salina. 

To consider, and if deemed desirable 
to act upon, the providing of a Suffragan 
Bishop for the Missionary District of 
South Dakota and*to choose said Suf- 
fragan. 

To consider, and if deemed desirable 
to act upon, the establishment of a Mis 
sionary District in Central America (in- 
clusive of the Panama Canal Zone) and 
to choose a Bishop for the same. 

To transact such other business as may 
properly come before it. 

Will you kindly sign at your early 
convenience the enclosed notice stating 
whether or no you will be able to attend 
and forward the same to the Presiding 
Bishop at Wequetonsing, Mich. 


Faithfully yours, 


Dan’. S. 
Presiding Bishop. 


July 24, 1917. 
to ten cubtlicting dite of the tation 
o the confiic eo e 
al Convention of the the ‘Brotherhood 


27th AND VALENCIA STREETS, 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Andrew, the time of the special meeti 


of the ed to Wednesday October Tf 


The Rev. Edwin Warren Saphore will 
be consecrated BishopSuffragan of the 
Diocese of Arkansas, on St. Barthelo 
mew's Day, August 24th, in St. Luke's 
Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


YOU can heip “The Pacific Church- 
man” by patronizing its advertisers. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
EMBROIDERIES 
Sitks, Cloths, Fringes, Etc. 
Clothing for Clergymen 


COX SONS AND VINING 
12 Madison Av., New York 


McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


519 California Street, San Francisco 
and at Portland and Los Angeles 


Correspondents in London, New York 
and other cities 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
ano 
177 BROADWAY, RY. CITY 


BELLS 


PRAYER FOR THE WORLD 
CONFERENCE. 


O God the Holy Ghost, Spirit of wis- 
dom and love and power, illuminate and 
strengthen those who have been ap 
pointed to bring about a World Con- 
ference on the Faith and Order of Thy 
Church. Give them patience and cour- 
age, humility, love and steadfastness, and 
utter obedience to Thy guidance. Fill 
the hearts of all Christian people with 
the desire to manifest to the world by 
their unity its Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, so that His kingdom of peace 
and righteousness and love may be estab- 
lished and all men may be drawn to 
Him, Who, with Thee and the Father, 
liveth and reigneth one God forever. 
Amen. 


Mr. Church has on sale at the Diocesan 
House one of the beautiful Standard 
Prayer Books which was issued after the 
Revision of 1892, about 11x15 inches, 
red rubrics and illuminated borders on 
every page. 
Altar of Grace Church before the fire, 
which cost $75. The owner needs money 
and offers this and also a set of 56 un- 
bound parts of Virtue’s Imperial Shaks- 
pere, edited by Charles Knight, including 
a Biography of Shakspere in six parts. 
The page is 11x15 and there are fifty- 
six steel engravings. They may be seen 
at the Diocesan House. 


“On the Mount of Intercession,” 
a vest-pocket book of devotions, 
15 cents—2 for 25 cents. 


use it. 


HERBERT 


Levy, Schweitzer & Co. 
WHOLESALE 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday nearest 
St. Luke’s Day (October 18th,) together with thank- 
offerings for recovery from sickness, special donations and 
legacies, are added to the Fund for the Endowment of a 
Free Bed to be known asthe Bishop's Bed. The Bishop of 
the Diocese will have the nomination of the ones who may 


MELVILLE SCHWEITZER 


BUTCHERS 


Importers of Australian Heats 


136-148 Fifth Street 


Telephone Sutter 626 


MISSION 


Jona Churchyard 


Cypress Lawn Cemetery 


A burial ground for members of the Episcopal Church 
CONSECRATED BY BISHOP NICHOLS, JUNE 6, 1893 


Rooms 208-210-212 Bavid Hewes Building 


995 Market Street 

Cocurr ot Sixth Street 
Telephone Sutter 695 

WRITE OR CALL FOR BOOKLET 


The German Savings aud Loan Soriety 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO) 


BRANCH. 
BRANCH, S, W. Corner Clement Street 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH. S. W. Corner Haight and Belvedere 


Assets . ,566,290.79 
Deposits 61,381.120.63 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 2,185,170.16 
Employees’ sion Fund 
Number of Depositors . . . . . . . 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to o'clock P. M.. 
to 12 o'clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6:00 o'cloc 08 
o'clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the six months endin ~~ | June 30, 1917. a dividend to depositors 
of 4% per annum was decia 


CITY OFFICE 


San Fraucisro, Cal. 


(Tue GerMAN Bank) 
Incorporated 1868 


COmmenoiar 


S. E. Corner Mission and 2ist Streets. 


JUNE 3th, 1917: 
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Che Garific Churchman 


Published by the Diocese of California and 
in the interests of the Church in the 


Province of the Pacific 


Subscription Price—$1.00 a year, in advance | 


MR. R. M. J. ARMSTRONG 
MR. ERNST G. GEARY 
MR. A. C. KAINS 

MR. A. L. KITTLE 

MR. C. F. MILLS 


REV. FRANK H. CHURCH 
1217 Sacramento Street. San Francisco 
Telephone Franklin 341. 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


F. T. FOSTER 
242-348 Howard Street, cor. Fremont 
San Francisco, California 


Telephone: Kearny 1727 


Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as 
second class matter. 


All matter intended for the Editor should 
be addressed: “The Pacific Churchman,” 
1217 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 

TO EDITORS OF GENERAL AND DIO- 
CESAN CHURCH PAPERS: Kindly see that 
the address on your a list of the PA- 
CIFIC CHURCHMAN is 1217 Sacramento 
Streef. San Francisco. 

To PUBLISHERS: Kin send books for 
review to the office of the itor, 1217 Sac- 
ramento Street, San Francisco. 

Business Communications should be ad- 

ressed: 342 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 

All Subscriptions continued unless ordered 
discontinued. 

New Subscriptions are acknowledged by 
sending the paper. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
ne old and the new address must be given, 
including town, county and State. 


AUGUST CALENDAR. 


5>—9th Sunday after Trinity (Green). 
6—Transfiguration (White). 

12—10th Sunday after Trinity (Green). 
19—11th Sunday after Trinity (Green). 
24—St. Bartholomew (Red). 

26—12th Sunday after Trinity (Green). 


The Rt. Rev. J. H. VanBuren, D. D., 
retired Bishop of Porto Rico, died July 
9th, in Easton, Pa., aged 67 years. He 
was graduated from Yale in 1873 and was 
ordered Deacon in 1876 and Priest in 
1877 by Bishop Williams of Connecticut, 
and served his early Ministry in Con- 
necticut. He was Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Englewood, N. J.; St. Paul’s, Newbury- 
port, Mass.; St. Stephen’s, Lynn, Mass., 
whence in 1902 he was called to be 
Bishop of Porto Rico, from which he re- 
tired in 1911. He has recently been in 
charge of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
, pending the election of a Rector. He is 
survived by his wife and a son, who is 
Professor of Archaeology in the Ameri- 
can School of Science at Rome, Italy. 


The Rev. Dr. William Fletcher Cook 
entered into rest last month. He had 
been for some years in California. He 
served as Assistant at Trinity Church, 
San Francisco, and when the Mission of 
the Incarnation in the Sunset District 
was established in 1903 was placed in 
charge. He served in St. John’s Parish, 
Marysville, in 1912-13 and at St. Luke’s, 
[.os Gatos, in 1914-15, when his health 
failed and he went to England and was 
able to officiate in a Parish for some 
months. Returning to this Diocese a few 
months ago he became locum tenens at 
Salinas but a return of his old malady 
caused his death. He was buried from 
Trinity Church on July 7th. 
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THE PRESIDING BISHOP’S MESSAGE ON THE WAR. 


We of America are now involved in the gigantic European war. 


We could not help going into it. For, on the one side the ery is,—Might 
makes right. We are irresistibly constrained to join the rallying ery of the 
other side, Right makes might. 


Now that we are in the fight, we shall try to help faithfully to carry it 
through. It is really a world fight for justice and righteousness and liberty 
and humanity and civilization. 

The Savior Himself said —‘‘If my kingdom were of this world then 
would my servant fight.’’ The implication is that in such case the Master 
Himself would think fighting to be right. 


Our Republic is a ‘‘kingdom of this world.’’. We may. therefore, 
reasonably conclude that we have the Master’s sanction ior our fighting. 


He Himself plainly commanded, *‘Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s.”’ 


He was a friend to. and was befriended by, the centurions. the captains 
of the garrisons set to protect and promote the Roman civil government. 


Standing before Pilate’s judgment seat, He spake words that were an 
avouchment that Pilate’s authority.—heathen though he was—came from 
above. Civil government, therefore. in the authority wielded by it, is a 
Divine institution. It is ‘‘from above.’’ It is from God. 


St. Paul urges the same truth in the 13th Chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Therefore, American Christians. instead of holding back from the war 
in disapproval, amazement and horror, should stand by the President—the 
Minister of God, as St. Paul calls him.—in the maintenance and prosecution 
of the right. 

It is a time, it seems to me, when we of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States should ‘‘gather to the colors’’ equally with our voung 
men who are pressing to the firing line; and, in our degree and kind and way, 
with thought and act and sympathy and prayer, as God may appoint, should 
respond as they to registration and conscription, that, under Him, Right may 
indeed prevail as Might for the safety of the nations and for the protection 
of the sons of men in ways and works of peace. 

DanteL 8S. TUTTLE. 
Wequetonsing. Mich., June 30, 1917. 


Heart searchings on a national scale probably never known before have 
heen caused by the draft. Anxieties before and after have hardly !eft a 
household immune. These probings have again verified the loyalty and 

patriotism already found in sure manifestation in many 
THE NATIONAL hearts that have answered the country’s call. The war 
DRAFT. has awakened our youth to action for high ideals. And 

what has touched sons and brothers and husbands has in- 
evitably given homes everywhere some serious thought. The Church must 
not dawdle as to its duty and must not let slip its real opportunity. It 
cannot be a mere bystander. It must count with heart-searchings of its own. 
And in a measure it is ‘‘taking notice.’’ With its special prayers and inter- 
cession, with an eye toward the increase and efficiency of Chaplains and 
workers for Camps, with efforts for the general welfare of young men sub- 
jected to new temptations and with a deepening sense of the test to religious 
faith that is coming in the ordeals of service and separation of war, Church 
circles are beginning to be active. 

To be thoroughly alert, however, much remains to be done. Every con- 
eregation should be watchful to know who go from it into any department 
of service, post the lists if practicable as some have already done, and have 

specific intercession for them as a whole or individually. 
THE CHURCH Every one of the Clergy should be keen to help by word 
ALERT. and act, so far as lieth in him, measures for patriotic propa- 

ganda and the alleviation of war hardship and suffering. 
The pastoral instinet should be prompt to carry the consolation of the Church 
to those subjected to strain of anxiety or affliction from the war. Clergy 
conferences should concern themselves with questions of rendering most 
helpful co-operation with Christian agencies and representatives in campaign 
and camp and hospital. Personal interest and where wise, letters and liter- 
ature should show a ‘‘follow up’’ care for the youth of the Parish on. the 
part of Clergy with that of the family. No Church boy or girl in the service 
of the country should be without Prayer Book and Bible and some simple 


prayer leaflet. In a word the Church must ‘‘get busy.”’ 
F, 
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VOCATION IN VACATION. 


There is an old quip to the effect that 
“we should not make vacation our voca- 
tion.” To turn the saying around the 
other way and to make vocation our 
vacation may be both serviceable and 
highly interesting. Perhaps some of the 
experiences of a three-days’ motoring 
trip which enabled the writer to “drop 
in upon” three of the outing homes of 
agencies of the Diocese of California will 
make his meaning clearer. Leaving San 
Francisco early Thursday morning, Juiy 
5th, and after a run from Sausalito by 
the Oceanside road past Bolinas we 
reached Tocaloma just in time to sit 
down to a hearty camp luncheon with 
the sixty boys and girls of Camp St. 
Andrew. It was a mark of St. Andrew's 
keenness in his vocation that he had an 
eye on the children of the multitude and 
could suggest “there is a lad here” on 
occasion. And so the Rev. George Max- 
well magnifies his office every year as 
the “Bishop’s Aid for Boys” by holding 
this singularly happy camp. For some 
nine years now, following like experience 
on a larger scale with Boston children, 
Mr. Maxwell has held camps for boys 
and girls in that well chosen glen by the 
side of the clear sun-glinted water of 
“Paper Mill Creek.” The use of the site 
has been most generously and cordially 
granted by the owner, Mrs. Mclsaacs of 
Sausalito. We need not attempt any 
detailed story of the Camp. We might 
well call it “Camp It’s Fine” in its rival- 
ing of attractions with our modern boy 


camps. Good air, good food, good sleep, 
good music by “Camp talent,” good 
swimming, good entertainment, good 


Camp “yell,” and if there is anything 
else that makes in a camp a child’s “good 
time” it all appears to be there. It was 
like the best ordered camps in such 
things but in one respect it was different 
from most. As a very part of the good 
time and taken as entirely normal and 
not as a task or a fuss is the quiet at- 
mosphere of religion that Mr. Maxwell 
so successfully maintains. The “Grace 
before meals” which Mr. Maxwell 
brought from Jerusalem, the Campfire 
prayer at night, the Sunday morning 
Service are apparently made as accept- 
able as any part of the simple routine 
and the associations made so naturally 
and not lugged in must sink in deeply 
among the influences on boy life. In the 
recognition that “there is a lad here” for 
the Master’s use the Camp well justifies 
its name St. Andrew, and Mr. Maxwell 
carries the same vocation which he 
shows at St. Andrew’s Inn in San Fran- 
cisco and elsewhere for boys into vaca- 
tion, even though it be more obviously 
their vacation than his. 


Our next visit was to “St. Dorothy's 
Rest,” in Camp Meeker. There for fif- 
teen years Dr. and Mrs. Lincoln have 
given reason to successive families of 
little ones to rise up in their glad-hearted 
sojourn at the Rest, and call little Doro- 
thy Lincoln, taken from earth in her 
early girlhood, blessed. The growth from 
modest beginnings to a noble group of 
cottages and an ample acreage and an 
ever-widening circle of friends is no less 
than a phenomenon of faith and service. 
As one has the privilege of an onlooker 
at the evening “high jinks’” and knows 
something of the background of the little 
lives romping about, their “home priva- 
tions, their pathos of pain, or of harsh- 
ness or of paternal loss or worse, or 
rotes the little cripple or the sightless 
genius, all for the time absorbed in the 
pervading merriment, it all becomes a 
direct object lesson of a consecrated 
doing for these little ones “for His sake” 
as well as for Dorothy’s. 


As an echo of the cheery glees and 
child frolic of the evening is this verse 
composed by Cecil A. Lee as one of 4 
number he has written. He was recently 
confirmed in the little-Chapelat St. Doro- 
thy’s and with sightless eyes has been a 
marvel to all in his activities as well as 
his sentiment for his companions: 

“Be good to Mrs. Lincoln, little children, 

Mrs. Lincoln was good to you, 

And don’t forget it was St. Dorothy's 

Helped to make vacation, too; 

For through the cold, cold winter we 
were hoping 

To make our dream come true; 

Be good to Mrs. Lincoln, little children, 

Mrs. Lincoln was good to you.” 

And again the vocation of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln carries them in a striking way 
and blessed the vacation of many, 
big and little, to whom “St. Dorothy's 
Rest” is made one of the brightest spots 
in life. As significant of the power of 
this love in the fifteen years of the life 
of St. Dorothy’s Rest and of the pointing 
heavenward of it all, a large redwood 
tree near the Chapel was by acclamation 
named James Otis Lincoln and Nellie 
Olmstead Lincoln. Here, too, the ser- 
vice at eventide with the familiar hymns 
and prayers giving a spirit of benediction 


Camp St. Andrew 


to the dear little Chapel, all seems so 
suited to the atmosphere of the whole as 
vocation carried into vacation. St. Doro- 
thy’s Rest has veritably a sacred requiem 
suggestion all about it. 

On Friday, July 6th, after a rarely 
beautiful run through  foliage-arched 
mountain roadways, flecked with sun- 
light, to the historic Fort Ross—about 
which something may be said at another 
time—we reached the third camp of 
especial interest to our Diocese of Cali- 
fornia. At El Nido we found the Sisters 
of the Community of St. Saviour with 
about thirty of the girls from the Maria 
Kip and Alfred Nuttall Nelson Memorial 
Home, of which the Sisters have the 
charge. Here again is the happiest kind of 
a household, the girls joyous with all the 
vitality of their out-of-door life and even 
the pet dog and goat having the air of 
“how is this for high.” Nestled around 
the wooded slopes are the simple build- 
ings and the little open-air “Chapel” is 
unique in its rustic symbolism of Altar 
and ornament, not to speak of the oc- 
casional snail so typical of the too often 
sluggish habits of holiday worship else- 
where, but not there, and not to mention 
the gliding in of a tiny snake just to 
suggest the “Old Serpent.” And in the 


At El Nido 
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devotion of the Sisters to their charges, 
devotion of their modest means in the 
development of the whole place, as well 
as of their thought and time (even to the 
kitchen without help) in the maintenance 
and atmosphering the household, there 
is the literal turning of vocation to 
vacation. Would that more would feel 
that same joy of vocation and join them in 
their strict Community life; would that 
large interest and giving would come to 
their ennobling ideals! 

And it would be an omission not to in- 
clude in the carrying vocation into vaca- 
tion the thought and prevision as well 
as provision to make these visits pos- 
sible. To course over nearly four hun- 
dred miles in a Packard with MacIntyre 
as chauffeur—and his driving is ever a 
true “shock absorber” for narrow grades 
and scarey heights and ticklish situa- 
tions—even more so than the mechanical 
smoothers added to that same Mission- 
ary Packard in days of Episcopal con- 
valescence. And the vocation of that 
big strong car, ever busy for good works 
and thoughtful courtesies—which the 
Bishop feels bound to allow its generous 
owners to use for themselves occasion- 
ally!'—he being affluent by the thought 
of his people for his motoring—is simply 
one token of that constant sense of vo- 
cation to their Church of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis F. Monteagle. That vocation car- 
ried Mrs. Monteagle and Mrs. Nichols 
into all the vacation which the writer 
saw and found on this memorable trip. 

WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 


NOTES ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
The Christian Nurture Series. 

In the June issue of the Pacific Church- 
man there was a full statement and clear 
exposition of this splendid course. The 
G. B. R. E. now informs us that Courses 
2 and 6 will not be issued this year. 
However, Course 5 will, and that can 
take the place of Course 6 this fall. 
Courses for the 2nd, 3rd and 4th high 
school year may be obtained in type- 
written form for both teacher and pupil— 
$1 for teacher and 25 cents for pupil. 

The series begins in September. Those 
desiring to use the course should begin 
to prepare, and to order books early in 
August, as both officers and teachers 
will need time to become familiar with 
the courses. To quote from the June 
number: 

When to Begin Sunday School. 

“The system of lessons is elastic 
enough to allow for a variation of sev- 
eral weeks without injury to the con- 
tinuity of the Course. Twelve lessons 
are provided before Advent, which brings 
the opening of school early in Septem- 
ber. When schools assemble later les- 
sons are indicated which may be omitted. 
In all cases the lesson for Advent Sunday 
must be used for that day. Teachers 
should take their manuals and count 
back from Advent Sunday the number of 
Sundays they will have from opening 
day. If there are more lessons than 
Sundays omit the lessons in the order 
indicated in the teaeher’s manual.” 

If the Sunday School is small, with but 
six teachers, a simple beginning can be 
made as follows: 5-7 years, Course 3, 
Trust in God; 8-9, Course 4, Man’s Re- 
sponse; 10-11, Course 7, Christian Year; 
12-13, Course 8, Christian Worship; 14-16, 
Course 10, Church History. With such a 
beginning, books of complementary top- 
ics can be added in the following year: 
9-10 years, Course 4, God with Man; 
13-14, Course 9, Life of Our Lord; 15-17, 
Course 11, Spread of Christ’s Message. 
Otherwise the children are promoted 
into the course which follows theirs of 
the previous year. 

The Patriotic Service Campaign. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


Fair mount where Jesus knelt and prayed, 
W hat splendor crowned thy holy crest 

When to His followers He revealed 
The Godhead they by faith confessed! 


Bright as the sun His face they saw, 
W hite as the light His garments gleamed; 
Transfigured He transfigured all 


The place whereon His radiance streamed. 


With earth so far and heaven so near 
W hat wonder they were fain to stay, 
And Moses and Elias came 


By that great vision rapt as they! 


What wonder, while with them He spake 


And overhead the cloud appeared 
And from its glory came the voice, 
That they who heard it greatly feared! 


The glory waned, the saints of old 
Departed by the ways unknown 

And looking up the prostrate three 
Beheld their blessed Lord alone. 


No more that vision may return, 

The cloud appear, the voice be heard, 
But by that one transcendent scene 

The heart of faith is ever stirred. 


And though we see Thee not, O Lord, 
Thy presence faithful souls perceive, 

And blessed they, as T hou hast said, 
Who have not seen and yet believe. 


(From ‘‘Poems,’’ Harriet McEwen Kimball. Little, Brown & Co.) 


The G. B. R. E. is calling upon all 
Clergy and Church workers to teach 
patriotism and religion at one and the 
time. Literature for patriotic 
services may be obtained from 289 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

Those desiring the Christian Nurture 
Series through Mr. Church should get 
their orders in early in August if they 
wish the books for September use. 


THE NEW STANDARD WESTMINSTER 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE, 


“Thoroughly Furnished” is the general 
title of the First Year Textbooks—four 
in number—announced by the Presby- 
terian Church. This new teacher train- 
ing course is based on the new standard 
recently adopted by the Sunday School 
Council of the International Sunday 
School Association. The course provides 
for three years’ study, each year con- 
taining forty lessons. 

The course for the first year is now out 
in four separate paper-bound volumes of 
ten lessons, 15 cents each, under the 


following titles: First Year, Part I, The 
Pupil; Part II, The Principles of Teach- 
ing; Part III, How to Teach The Life of 
Christ; Part IV, An Outline of the Aim, 
Curriculum, and Organization of the 
Modern Sunday School. 

The books reviewed show a thorough 
grasp of the subject from a modern point 
of view, and give a simple and clear 
presentation. Many good reference books 
are listed, from which the work in a 
training class may be deepened and 
broadened at will. 

C. L. F. 

The nineteenth annual council of the 
district of Southern Brazil was held March 
lst to 4th in the Church of the Mediator, 
Santa Maria. Twenty years ago Santa 
Maria was a small isolated village, almost 


lost amid vast stretches of prairie land.. 


Today it is a thriving railroad center of 
twenty thousand inhabitants in the heart 
of Rio Grande do Sul—one of the greatest 
cattle growing districts in the world-— 
and linked up with the principal ports 
and cities of South America. 
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Diocese of California 


NOTICE TO DEPUTIES TO THE 
PROVINCIAL SYNOD. 


Under the provisions of the Canons of 
the Diocese of California, Deputies-elect 
to the Provincial Synod are “to signify 
to the Bishop of the Diocese in writing 
at least thirty days before the meeting” 
their acceptance of the appointment and 
their intention to perform its duties. The 
Synod is called to meet in Boise, Idaho, 
September 19-23, and such notification 
should reach the Bishop before August 
20th. 

Deputies-elect: Ven. John A. Emery, 
Revs. E. F. Gee, Alex. Allen, D. C. Gard- 
ner; Messrs. W. B. Bakewell, L. F. Mon- 
teagle, H. R. Fairclough, Vincent Neale. 

Alternate Deputies-elect: Revs. F. W. 
Clampett, D. D.; H. F. Montgomery, C. H. 
L. Chandler, E. W. Couper; Messrs. 
George B. Scott, George F. Wakefield, 
R. B. Bell, L. E. McLellan. 


The Rev. Halsey Werlein, Jr., has re- 
signed Trinity Church, San Jose, and 
will pursue special studies in the East. 


The Rev. Walter G. Moffat, Missionary 
at Monterey and Carmel, has been pro- 
vided with a new bungalow Rectory at 
Carmel. 


The Rev. C. H. L. Chandler has re- 
signed the rectorate of St. Stephen's, San 
Luis Obispo, and accepted an election to 
St. Paul’s, Portland, Oregon. 


The Rev. Walter H. Cambridge is oc- 
cupying the splendid new Rectory at San 
Mateo, recently completed through the 
munificent gifts of several of his par- 
ishioners. 


The Rev. Isaac Dawson has been re- 
ceived from the Diocese of Sacramento 
and becomes Vicar of St. Matthew’s, 
South Berkeley, associated with St. 
Mark’s, Berkeley. 


The Rev. Thomas. Parker Boyd has 
been received from the Diocese of Sac- 
ramento and is building up the work at 
St. Paul’s, San Francisco, on the lines 
of the Emmanuel Movement. 


Archdeacon Emery has resigned the 
Secretaryship of the Board of Missions, 
having asked relief of that while con- 
tinuing in his manifold Archdiaconal func- 
tions. The Rev. Hugh Montgomery has 
been elected Secretary of the Board. 


The enlarged Church of the Incarna- 
tion at Eleventh Avenue and I Street, 
Sunset District, was opened on Sunday, 
July 15th, and the new Parish Room 
blessed by Bishop Nichols. The Rev. 
A. B. Chinn is to be congratulated on his 
successful work in this Parish. 


The Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Dean of 
All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, has 
been visiting in San Francisco and offi- 
ciated at his old Parish, the Church of 
the Advent. His former parishioners 


and friends met him at the Parish House 


on the evening of July 25th. 


The Rev. Edward Lambe Parsons, D.D., 
has declined a call to the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York, recently vacated 
by the appointment of Rev. H. C. Rob- 
bins to be Dean of the Cathedral of St. 


John the Divine. Dr. Parsons has been 
appointed a member of the Faith and 


Order Commission to visit Rome and 
Petrograd and other European Church 
centers. 


On St. James’ Day, July 25th, the Rev. 
Charles Agnew Mainwaring, Deacon, was 
advanced to the Priesthood by Bishop 
Nichols in the Church of the Holy 
Saviour, Santa Clara, of which he is now 
the Rector. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Powell, Professor in the 
Church Divinity School and the candidate 
was presented by the Rev. F. H. Church, 
Editor of the Pacific Churchman. At the 
luncheon which was served by the 
Ladies’ Guild, addresses were made by 
Bishop Nichols and by Dr. Powell and 
Mr. Church, both of whom had been in 
charge of the Parish in previous years 
and by Rev. John Acworth of the Church 
of the Beloved Disciple, New York, 
brother-in-law of the Rev. H. H. Clap- 
ham, who died at his first service as 
Rector of the Church of the Holy 
Saviour on November 6, 1910. 


Mr. A. C. Kains, faithful member of 
the Cathedral Chapter and of the Stand- 
ing Committee and Warden of St. Peter’s 
Parish, and Trustee of the Pacific Church- 
man, has resigned as Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in San Francisco 
and accepted the high honor of the Presi- 
dency of the new International Banking 
Company, New York City. He will be 
greatly missed, as well as Mrs. Kains, 
who has been most active and efficient 
in the House of Churchwomen and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, on the Orphanage 
Board and in many other good works. 
We hope that they will eventually return 
to us. Mrs. Kains, we understand, will 
remain in San Francisco for the present. 

Mr. George A. Pope has been elected 
on the Corporation of the Diocese to 
succeed Mr. Kains, resigned. 


At commencement exercises in Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., on June 18th, 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in ab- 
sentia, was conferred upon the Rev. John 
Bakewell, D. D., Rector Emeritus of Trin- 
ity Church, Oakland, California. 


CONFIRMATION AT ST. BARNABAS’ 
MISSION. 


On Sunday, July 15th, Bishop Nichols 
with Archdeacon Emery and Rev. L. C. 
Kelley visited St. Barnabas Mission, 
Vienna Street, near Persia, San Fran- 
cisco, to administer the rite of Confirma- 
tion. Four adults and eight children 
were presented. The full seating capa- 
city of the Chapel was tested and a 
hearty and reverent service was held. 
Mr. A. Chaplin-Bayley kindly presided at 
the organ and the choir of the Trans- 
figuration Mission at Ocean View led the 
singing. 

The Bishop said he had watched the 
growing work at the Mission with great 
satisfaction and hoped at some future 
time we should have a new Church 
wherein to worship, and congratulated 
those in charge of the work for the large 
confirmation class just presented. 

The Mission has done its work quietly 
but nevertheless on what we believe a 
firm foundation, avoiding as much as 
possible bazaars, entertainments and 
money-making schemes which detract 
notice from rather than advance the 
cause for which the Saviour died. Some 
day when we feel a little stronger we 
shall make a supreme ‘effort not only to 
help ourselves financially but to get our 
friends to give us a helping hand. 

Frep. T. Foster, 
Lay Reader in Charge. 


THE INTERCESSION BOX. 


“It is not by paces but by prayers that 
God is come at.”—Bishop Andrewes. 


Think and Thank. 


1. For favorable opening up of work 
of the Rev. Grover Harrison in the 
Soldiers’ Camps. 

2. For the payment of the debt on 
St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco. 

3. For the striving for increased 
efficiency in the Missionary policy and 
work of the Diocese. 

4. For the provision of the worthy 
new Rectory for St. Matthew’s Church, 
San Mateo, and of a new Rectory at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

5. For the wholesome success and in- 
fluence of our Church Camps: St. Doro- 
thy’s at Camp Meeker, St. Andrew’s at 
Tocaloma and that of the Community of 
Saint Saviour for the girls of the Maria 
Kip Orphanage and Alfred Nuttall Nel- 
son Memorial Home. 

6. For the removal of the debt from 
the “True Sunshine” Chinese Mission, 
San Francisco. 


“Ask in Faith Nothing Wavering.” )-— 


1. For a blessing upon the new plan 
for services at Inverness. 

2. For the extension of the Church 
at new centers in Marin County. 

3. For help toward a Church building 
for St. Augustine’s, Oakland. 

4. For success in the effort to provide 
for the debt on “True Sunshine” Chinese 
Mission, Oakland. 

5. For a blessing upon the Ministry 
of the Rev. Charles Agnew Mainwaring, 
ordained to the Priesthood on St. James’ 
Da 


y. 

6. For efficient preparedness and reso- 
luteness of attendance for the Synod of 
the Province of the Pacific to meet in 
Boise, Idaho, September 19-23. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL OLD 
LADIES’ HOME. 


Last fall in announcing the special 
gifts of $40,000 towards the endowment 
and $3700 to clear the indebtedness it 
was stated that one of the conditions of 
the latter gift was that the Managers 
should immediately take in hand the 
necessary improvements and repairs to 
make the Home in every sense what it 
should be for the comfort of those who 
are spending their last years under the 
nurturing care of the Church. 

These repairs have been made and the 
Managers are in need of at least $1,000 
to complete the payments therefor. We 
wish therefore to appeal to those of our 
Churchpeople who have not already con- 
tributed to this Fund to do so at once. 
They should be sent to Mrs. Lewis P. 
Hobart, Corresponding Secretary, who is 
conducting the campaign for this Fund. 
She may be addressed at Los Gatos dur- 
ing August; after that at San Mateo. 

Let us also state that notwithstanding 
the increase of the endowment last year 
it will not yet meet the living expenses 
and contributions toward the mainten- 
ance fund are earnestly solicited. No 
doubt there are many of our readers who 
will gladly make regular monthly or 
annual gifts for this purpose. 

Another need that has come to our 
attention is rocking chairs for the sun- 
porch, which may be sent to the Home 
at 2158 Golden Gate Avenue. And fur- 
ther, a visit to the ‘Home will acquaint 
our Churchpeople with the improved con- 
ditions. | 


YOU can help “The Pacific Church- 
man” by patronizing Its advertisers. 
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AT A GATEWAY OF THE ARMY. 


By Neason Jones, Religious Work Secre- 
tary, Army Y. M. C. A., Fort 
Slocum, N. Y. 


Fort Slocum, at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
is the gateway of the United States Army 
in the Bast, as all recruits entering the 
Army between Maine and Florida are 
sent here for medical examination and 
equipment. It is estimated that between 
30,000 and 40,000 of the young men of 
this nation who have voluntarily re- 
sponded to the cal] to the colors have 
passed through this post in the past three 
months, April, May and June, remaining 
here from seven to thirty days,—the 
average stay being about ten days—when 
they are sent out to their permanent 
posts. 

Recruits have been coming in, during 
the period stated, at the rate of from 
200 to 1000 a day. Their first night at 
the Fort is spent at the receiving bar- 
racks, the drill hall having been con- 
verted into a dormitory, with single and 
double deck beds, to accommodate them. 
Here the young man just away from home 
gets his first touch of army life, as for 
the first time he retires with from 200 
to 1000 men in this immense dormitory. 

The Army Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, which has a_ well-equipped 
building at Fort Slocum, the gift about 
eight years ago of Mrs. Russell Sage, 
containing gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
shower baths, social, reading and writing 
rooms, and auditorium for meetings and 
entertainments, aims to get into touch 
with the recruits as soon as they reach 
the Post, (Fort Slocum being on an 
island in Long Island Sound, about one- 
half mile from the mainland), by having 
one or more secretaries visit the receiv- 
ing barracks just before the men retire 
in the evening and pass out cards invit- 
ing them to visit the Association building 
as soon as they are assigned to their 
company quarters, which is usually the 
next day. Many a young man is greatly 
cheered by the personal greeting of the 
secretaries as for the first time he is 
making his bed among strangers, and the 
result is that they come to the Associa- 
tion building the next day in large num- 
bers, many for the purpose of writing a 
letter home, stationery being provided 
free for this purpose; indeed, so great is 
the number writing letters at times that 
many have to sit on the floor, or write 
on the arms of chairs or on the tops of 
book cases, anywhere they can rest an 
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arm to do so. However, the opening of 
a new Field Army Y. M. C. A. Building, 
on July 21st, adjoining the present build- 
ing, will provide ample room for all who 
wish to write letters. 

The Association Building is a veritable 
“bee-hive” practically all day long, but 
particularly in the afternoons and eve- 
nings. As many as 700 men have been 
counted enjoying the various privileges 
in the building at one time. Hundreds, 
if not thousands, of men have said that 
they do not know what they would have 
done here without the Association, for 
indeed large numbers of them have found 
in the Association the gateway also to 
the Christian life, for in every way both 
by religious meetings,—of which there 
are four held each week,—and by per- 
sonal interviews men are urged to a 
definite surrender of their hearts and 
lives to the Lord Jesus. 

The men attend the religious meetings 
in large numbers. At the meeting on 
Sunday evening, July ist, 425 men were 
present. One hundred and fifty stayed 
for the after meeting, many of them 
being Christians, and 77 men came for- 
ward and on their knees gave themselves 
definitely to the Lord. At a _ similar 
meeting on Saturday evening, 43 men de- 
cided for Christ, the attendance being the 
same, the limit of the seating capacity, 
when the doors are shut; otherwise pos- 
sibly 200 more would have attended each 
meeting. 

Men accepting Christ at the meetings 
sign a card indicating their decision and 
also become members of the Enlisted 
Men’s Bible and Prayer League and are 
given a calendar for daily readings and 
a pocket Testament, the latter being pro- 
vided by the New York Bible Society. 
At every gospel meeting the men are 
urged to accept Christ and at every meet- 
ing they do so in large numbers as indi- 
cated, the large number of new men ar- 
riving daily giving practically a new 
audience at every meeting. 

When the men leave for their perma- 
nent posts, by the courtesy of the Com- 
manding Officer we receive a list of the 
names of the men sent to each post and 
a letter reaches them soon after they 
reach their new post encouraging them in 
the stand they have taken in the Chris- 
tian life and sending them a card of 
membership in the Enlisted Men’s Bible 
and Prayer League. In addition the 
names of the men who have become 
Christians and those who have become 
members of the League are sent to the 
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Army Secretary of the Association at 
their new post and he gets in touch with 
them and interests them in the work 
there. 

Large numbers of the men call at the 
desk and ask for Testaments, which are 
given to all who ask for them, and many 
eall for personal interviews about life 
problems. In this way the Secretaries 
get the opportunity for personal work 
with the men and hardly a day passes 
without several men being led to accept 
Christ as a result of these personai in- 
terviews. It was the writer’s privilege 
to lead five men to such decision in one 
day recently. One had enlisted without 
his parents’ knowledge and was located 
here by a letter from a Corresponding 
Secretary of the Association at Newark, 
N. J. Another brought a letter of in- 
troduction from a Corresponding Mem- 
ber in Massachusetts, a minister, and 
in our first interview he accepted Christ. 
Another was a lad of 18 who had been 
left an orphan when very young and had 
no relatives that he could locate. An- 
other asked for a Testament and after a 
personal talk accepted Christ; said he 
would write to his father and ask him to 
do likewise. His mother had been dead 
three years. The other had been brought 
up in a Christian home but had never 
made a confession of faith in Christ and 
did so in our first interview. These are 
but a few of hundreds of similar in- 
stances of men accepting Christ in the 
Association at Fort Slocum. 


MONTH OF JUNE RICH IN GIFTS FOR 
ARMENIANS AND SYRIANS. 
During the month of June more than 
$309,000 was contributed for the relief of 
starving people in Western Asia, to be 
distributed by the American Committee 

for Armenian and Syrian Relief. 

In this total are included several large 
gifts received by the Committee within 
the past few days. Among them were an 
additional $15,000 from the National Ar- 
menian Union of America; $5,000 each 
from Mr. E. S. and Mrs. S. V. Harkness: 
$10,000 from the Boston Committee; 
$15,000 from an anonymous giver who had 
previously contributed nearly $100,000, 
and $1,000 donated by an Armenian 
woman whose brother, a prominent and 
well-to-do merchant in New York City, 
had given her a check for this amount 
for her birthday. With his approval it 
was immediately indorsed to the Ameri- 
can Committee for distribution abroad. 


BISHOP MaciINNES ORGANIZES RE- 
LIEF WORK. 

The movement to relieve all those who 
are suffering in Syria, without regard to 
race or creed has lately received a new 
impetus from Bishop MacInnes in Jeru- 
salem, temporarily in Egypt, who de- 
scribes conditions throughout the land as 
more than appalling. 

Committees are being formed in Eng- 
land under the patronage of Printess 
Christian, all Bishops of the Angelican 
Church, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and prominent laymen like 
Lord Bryce. Sir Henry McMahon, who 
formerly represented the English govern- 
ment in Egypt, is chairman of the-Lon- 
don Committee, and at a great meeting 
held in the Mansion House $250,000 was 
collected, to which another $50,000 was 
added later. 

The Committee formed in Egypt is 
under the direction of Bishop MacInnes, 
who already has made good progress in 
the work of organization. The intention 
is to assist those suffering from lack of 
food, medicines and clothing, and dis- 
tribution will be made by persons con- 
versant with the country and its varying 
peoples, just as soon as the way is opened. 
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wisTRICT OF SPOKANE. 
HerMawn Pace, D.D., Missionary Bishop. 
Spokane, Washington, July 24, 1917. 


THE SYNOD OF THE PROVINCE OF 
THE PACIFIC WILL CONVENE IN 
BOISE, IDAHO, ON WEDNESDAY 
MORNING, SEPTEMBER NINETEEN, 
AND CONTINUE IN SESSION 
THROUGH SUNDAY THE TWENTY- 
THIRD. PROGRAM WILL BE MAILED 
IN A SHORT TIME TO ALL DELE- 
GATES CERTIFIED TO THE SECRE- 
TARY. DELEGATES ARE TO REGARD 
THIS AS THE OFFICIAL CALL. 


ALFRED LOCKWOOD, 
Secretary. 


The Bishop of Alaska needs men. One 
of his missionaries in the interior makes 
this telling appeal: “The life here is 
vigorous and healthy. It offers adventure 
and muscle building exercise. It appeals 
to all who love hard work—and it is ina 
field where workers are few. We need a 
man here next summer. Think it over 
and ‘come over and help us’—plcase.” 


The Indians are beginning a new 
chapel at the Chena Native Village, 
Alaska. Already the logs are on the site 
and are peeled, ready for Mr. Drane to 
go down and start the building. The In- 
dians are doing the work without pay, of 
course, but to encourage them, and to 
make the work more easy, Mr. Drane has 
promised that he would give lunch for 
each one who helped each day he helped. 
They hope to finish the chapel before the 
salmon begin to run, but if not it will go 
unfinished until next fall at freeze-up 
time. 

DISTRICT OF NEVADA. 


Rt. Rev. G. C. Hunting, D. D., Bishop. 


The leading article in the July Spirit of 
Missions is all about Nevada, under the 
picturesque title of “Silver White.” We 
quote from Bishop Hunting’s description 
of the State: 

“The snow-clad mountains and the 
whiteness of the desert—the glory of the 
moon turning all to silver is as beautiful 
to us today as it was one hundred and 
forty years ago when Brother Garces of 
the Franciscans came up from the South 
and called the wonderful new land which 
he claimed for his king—Nevada—a 
Spanish word meaning silver white. Silver 
—yea, in countless hills; white—vyea, a 
field as white for the harvest of God as 
any in all the world.” 

In speaking of his work, the bishop 
says: “The first services of the Church 
were held in Virginia City in 1861. In 
1863 the Reverend Oti W. Whitaker came 
to Nevada and was the only clergyman in 
the State. Later he was consecrated its 
bishop. 

“There are now ten clergymen in Nev- 
ada who hold services in over sixty places. 
I want to write my testimony of the self- 
sacrificing earnestness of these men, and 
of their loyalty. 

“My plan is to erect inexpensive build- 
ings, enough for present needs, which can 
be converted into houses or sold when a 
town justifies a more substantial church, 
or can be given up, without serious loss, 
if the town goes to pieces. I would like 
to erect ten such buildings this summer. 
There is not a church of any sort in any 
one of these ten towns. 

“We are holding services in more than 
sixty places, over half of which are de- 
pendent on the mining industry. The 
great mining towns are splendid places in 
which to work: There is something do- 
ing all the time.” | 


An effort is being made in the West to 
induce Indians to become users of a drug 
known as peyote. It is the same as the 
mescal used by Mexicans. It is a drug 
producing effects similar to opium. Chris- 
tian Indians in particular are being ex- 
ploited. They are told that the dreams 
which come are revelations from God, and 
that it is the will of Christ that Indians 
use this peyote. The Church was success- 
ful in getting through the last Nevada 
legislature a bill prohibiting its sale in 
the State. For two sessions efforts have 
been made to get the National Congress 
to add it to the list prohibited by the Har- 
rison Drug Act. And much oratory has 
been expended to prove that this would 
be a restriction of religious liberty! ! ! ! 
Bishop Hunting wishes that every one 
who reads this would write and ask his 
representatives in Congress to vote for 
this amendment. 


DIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson, D.D., Bishop. 


THE CHURCH CLUB OF THE DIOCESE 
OF LOS ANGELES. 


Thursday evening, July 12th, some- 
thing over 80 members of the Church 
Club, including Bishop Johnson, gathered 
at the Clark Hotel, Los Angeles, for the 
Thirty-seventh Monthly Churchmen’s 
Dinner. The by-laws were very expedi- 
tiously amended so as to bring the An- 
nual Meeting in January instead of May, 
to conform to the change in the date of 
the Diocesan Convention. 


Mr. Atlee of Pasadena sang several 
solos, accompanied at the piano by Mr. 
Roland Diggle; and the Rev. Charles T. 
Murphy of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion made announcement of the Summer 
Conference of Sunday School Workers at 
Santa Monica. 


Dr. Lobingier then introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Rev. Samuel C. 
Benson. The speaker appeared in khaki 
uniform, and wearing the Red Cross in- 
signia. In a powerful address, he re- 
counted the causes for the entry of the 
United States into the World War, and 
then, in more detail, described some of 
his experiences in Belgium. He told of 
his arrest as an English spy; of the 
merciless examination ‘asting a couple 
of days, in doubt as to whether or not he 
was to be shot; and of being finally freed 
and ordered to take the next train out 
of the country. He was warned never to 
come back, but he said: “I’m going back, 
though; and when I go, there will not be 
any Germans in Belgium to stop me.” 

He predicted a hard fight for the 
United States, but added that there would 
come a time, such as the critical hour at 
Waterloo, of which people will be able 
to say: “At that time, God passed by.” 
The idea that the State exists for the 
People will triumph against the idea that 
the People exist only for the State, he 
declared. 


Overturning a rule of long standing, a 
collection was taken up, without the 
previous knowledge or request of the 
speaker, and about $40.00 was turned over 
to him for his work in the Red Cross. 


YOU can help “The Pacific Church- 
man” by patronizing its advertisers. 


SOCIAL NEWS SERVICE. 
Prepared for the Board of Sociai Service, 
Province of the Pacific. 


Everywhere the interest of social work- 
ers is centering in the problems that 
arise out of the war or are intensified 
by it. Leaders in social service are see- 
ing in the present situation an unparal- 
leled opportunity for the Church to serve 
the nation and at the same time to re- 
invigorate itself by doing things that are 
specifically the Church’s business. 

A splendid message has been issued by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, entitled “The duty of the Church 
in the hour of National need.” Copies 
of this may be had from the headquarters 
in New York. Recommendations similar 
to those contained in this message have 
been made by the Joint Commissioa on 
Social Service and by many Diocesan 
commissions. 


Parishes and clergymen that have hesi- 
tated to undertake social service because 
of uncertainty where to begin and what 
to do need hesitate no longer. Now is the 
golden time to conserve and to secure for 
the future life of the Church the kindling 
spirit of service that everywhere is re- 
placing the selfishness and inertia of the 
past. 

Matters of immediate importance are 
the following: 

War Relief—The adequate funding, 
first, of the American Red Cross to pro- 
vide for military and civilian relief in 
America and the allied countries, and 
secondly of the Armenian and Syrian 
Relief Committee, which states that in 
Western Asia “at least two millions are 
dependent upon American charity to save 
them from starvation.” 

The Moral Safeguarding of Military 
Camps.—By eliminating saloons and 
brothels in adjacent areas and providing 
substitutes in the way of social centers 
and means of recreation, as is done by the 
Y. M. C. A. War Work. 

Equipment of Army and Navy Chap- 
lains.—For social as well as _ religious 
work. They need motion picture outfits, 
games, reading matter, etc., and they go 
where the Y. M. C. A. cannot reach. 

Resistance of Movements towards Low- 
ering Industrial or Educational Stand- 
ards.—Already suspension of child labor 
laws during the war is being suggested 
at Washington and in certain States. 

Food Conservation.—An important part 
of the national program will be local 
educational work, which Churches can 
greatly assist. 

Red Cross Educational Work.—By en- 
couraging classes in first aid and home 
nursing, thus also laying foundations for 
valuable community work which can be 
perpetuated after the war. 

Prohibition of the manufacture of 
alcoholic drinks, from grain, at least dur- 
ing the war. 

The appointment of permanent Social 
Service Committees in every Parish to 
consider these and kindred subjects and 
the inclusion on such committees of all 
persons working in the Red Cross or do- 
ing community service of any kind so 
that all social service may be given a 
definite and permanent standing as a de- 
partment of Church work. 

The hour has come to get for socia] 
service its rightful place in the Church 
and thus to get for the Church its right- 
ful place in the world. 

THOMAS C. MARSHALL, 
‘Los Angeles. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


The officers and secretaries of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew are working 
in their war plans, in harmony with the 
International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, that organization 
having been entrusted by the Government 
with the welfare work in the army camps. 
President Bonsall of the Brotherhood is 
himself a member of the National War 
Work Council of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, through which this 
work is being done. The appointment of 
Benjamin F. Finney, the Southern Field 
Secretary of the Brotherhood, as secre- 
tary for Army Work, is the first decisive 
step in the Brotherhood’s development of 
this special work. Mr. Finney has al- 
ready visited a number of Army Camps 
in the Southern States, and will be in 
position to regulate the work of the other 
Army Secretaries when they shall be se- 
cured. 

Mr. Bonsall has recently been in com- 
munication with Bishop Tuttle with refer- 
ence to the Army Work of the Brother- 
hood, and we reprint herewith the ex- 
change of correspondence on that subject: 


Copy of Letter from President Bonsall 
to Bishop Tuttle. 
June 5, 1917. 
Rt. Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle, 
74 Vendeventer Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
My dear Bishop Tuttle: 


You will remember that several weeks 
ago I wrote you in reference to the desire 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to be 
helpful in any possible way in connection 
with the work among those enlisted in the 
service of our country during the war. 
After hearing from you I wrote to Bishop 
Lawrence, and subsequently conferred in 
person with Bishop Rhinelander, Bishop 
Brent, George Wharton Pepper and Dr. 
John R. Mott. 

From this correspondence and the con- 
ferences the following suggestions have 
developed, and after having been sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee of the 
National Council of the Brotherhood and 
approved by them, we are prepared to put 
them into effect. 

The plan we propose is as follows: As 
rapidly as we have funds in hand to en- 
able us to do so, we will employ four or 
more secretaries to go into the camps es- 
tablished by the Government, for the pur- 
pose of getting in contact with the 
Churchmen who may be in these various 
camps, and organizing in each regiment 
or smaller unit a group of men who will 
by their lives be outstanding witnesses 
for clean living and strong Christian 
manhood, and who will also act as cen- 
ters of influence for personal work among 
the men in the camps. While in the 
camps, our secretaries will work in co- 
operation with the Chaplains who may 
be stationed there, and also with the Y. M. 
C. A., and will be regularly recognized 
by the Association in order to give them 
a proper status under the Government 
regulations. 

Our secretaries will go from camp to 
camp in the performance of this work, 
and will endeavor to get the men in the 


camps in touch with the local churches— 


near the camp sites. It is our purpose, 
also, to obtain as rapidly as possible the 
names and addresses of all Churchmen 
who have gone from the various parishes 
into the various training and concentra- 
tion camps, as they are established by 
the Government, and to supply to the 
men a list of all Churchmen located in the 
same camp. In this way it will be pos- 
sible to obtain some concert of action and 
fellowship among these men. 

We are hoping also to place a copy of 
St. Andrew's Cross in the hands of all 
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men in the camps, and to arrange for the 
supply of other literature. Mr. Benjamin 
F. Finney, our Southern Field Secretary, 
will be the first of our Secretaries to take 
up this work, and he has already visited 
many of the camps in the South. 

As there seems to be no one body in the 
Church fitted by its organization to repre- 
sent the Church in this War Work, the 
Brotherhood is in this way endeavoring 
to supply the need, and we would like 
very much to know if what we are plan- 
ning to do meets with your approval, and 
if so whether we may so state in placing 
the matter before the Church at large, as 
it will be necessary for us to do in order 
to obtain the information to enable us to 
render the fullest measure of service. 

We are endeavoring to raise a special 
War Work Fund of $10,000 to meet the 
expense of this work. You will be glad 
to know that Mr. Arthur E. Newbold, of 
Drexel & Company, Philadelphia, has 
agreed to act as Treasurer of this Fund. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Epwarp H. BonSALL, 
President. 


Copy of Bishop Tuttle's Reply. 
My dear Mr. Bonsall: 

It seems to me that the plan proposed 
above is an excellent addition to the many 
benevolent and beneficent lines of action 
which the Brotherhood has in hand to do, 
and my approval and my blessing are most 
cordially extended to it. 

Faithfully and gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Dante. S. 
Presiding Bishop. 
June 12, 1917. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
IN THE DIOCESE OF LOS 
ANGELES. 

St. Paul’s Chapter, San Diego. 

Mr. Charles L. Millefont, Southern Dis- 
trict Vice-President of the Los Angeles 
Diocesan Assembly, came up to Los 
Angeles on July 9th, and reported to 
President Williams and Vice-President 
Albee on the work of St. Paul’s Senior 
Chapter, San Diego. 

On Wednesday evenings, the members 
help to entertain men from the army and 
navy camped on the Exposition grounds, 
and as a result, the number of uniformed 
men at the Sunday services is con- 
spicuous. 

There are several thousand men on the 
Exposition grounds, and just across the 
harbor is the U. S. Aviation School, which 
has been established there for several 
vears. Fifteen miles to the north is 
Linda Vista, where one of the great 
camps for the training of the first 
687,000 men is established. St. Paul’s 
Chapter faces a great opportunity and a 
great responsibility, and it is fortunate 
that it has such a splendid Rector as 
Rev. Charles R. Barnes, and a personnel 
of high standard. 

The same Chapter for a time provided 
services for the colored Churchmen. The 
necessity for that work has ceased, due 
to the removal of the colored Churchmen; 
and St. Paul’s hands are now free to take 
up the war work. They are looking to 
Secretary Finney for valuable pointers. 

St. Paul’s, Salt Lake City. 

Kenneth Williams, son of President 
Williams, returned to Los Angeles early 
in July, on leave of absence from Salt 
Lake City. He has been serving as 
Director of St. Paul’s Chapter, Salt Lake 
City, and was instrumental in keeping 
that Chapter on the active list. 
Executive Committee Continues Sessions. 

The Executive Committee believes in 
keeping at it, and is holding its regular 
weekly meetings as usual, on Wednesday 
noons at the Pin Ton. One of the things 
done at a recent meeting was to pass a 
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resolution on the death of Chaplain Nave, 
U. S. A. While not of our communion, 
Chaplain Nave was one of God’s noble- 
men; and as he spoke at the Churchmen’s 
Dinners two or three times, the Brother- 


hood men came into touch with him and 


his splendid work for the Army, the Navy, 
and prisoners. 


THE CHURCH AND THE ARMY. 


The work of the Church, through the 
Diocese of California, for the men of the 
Army has been successfully launched. 
Officers and enlisted men alike have wel- 
comed the Reverend Grover Harrison, 
Church Chaplain at the Presidio and the 
nearby posts, and are very heartily co- 
operating with him. Last week Mr. Har- 
rison was appointed to the War Depart- 
ment’s Committee for the Army and 
Navy Recreation, so that, in still another 
ey the Church's influence is to reach 
ar. 


The services at the Presidio have been 
well attended. The majority of those 
who have come have made their com- 
munions and arranged to meet the Chap- 
lain afterwards. In a most vital way, the 
Church is gaining a contact with the men 
in uniform. 


Mr. Harrison has told of the pressing 
importance of the work from a number of 
city and suburban pulpits. He was re- 
cently the preacher at a special service 
for soldiers at Trinity Church, San Fran- 
cisco; again at Grace Cathedral and at 
St. John’s, Ross. He has, at the sugges- 
tion of members of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, begun a series of ser- 
mons at the Cathedral vesper services on 
“Some Books of the War.” On Sunday, 
July 29th, he will be the preacher at St. 
Luke’s Church, Van Ness Avenue, at the 
eleven o'clock service. 

The entertainments which have been 
arranged through the Chaplain’s com- 
mittee have been enthusiastically 
ceived by the men. Two socials at Fort 
Scott, with dancing and refreshments, 
were attended by the largest number of 
men that has gathered in the gymnasium 
there. The dancing was the first that 
had been provided for the enlisted men 
at that post. The entertainment given 
last week for the convalescents at the 
Letterman Hospital proved a means of 
friendly contact with the men that is 
meaning much in the work as a whole. 

Mr. Harrison begs to call attention to 
the fact that twenty thousand men are 


soon to be encamped at Palo Alto and . 


Menlo Park. The Church's opportunity 
and her duty are equally plain. The 
Rectors of the Churches at these places 
are eager to help; but they can help only 
by being helped. Churchmen and Church- 
women are urged to give the soldier a 
kindly greeting, to give him in a friendly 
way invitation to the services of the 
Church—services and Church being used 
here in their widest sense. The business 
of efficiently organizing the work at these 
new camps is under way. 


With great opportunities come great 
obligations; and these in turn if they are 
to be met practically and effectually, de- 
mand something in the way of expend- 
iture in money. The entertainments, 
ordinarily attended by two hundred men 
and more, include—as they should in- 
clude—light refreshments. This is but 
one item of expense among many. Books 
for study purposes, gifts that are really 
needful, “extra” medicines, and such 
other things are being provided for the 
men when they request them, which is 
often. Contributions for the work and 
inquiries concerning it should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Grover Harrison, 
Army Y. M. C. A,, the Presidio, San 
Francisco, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Lectures at Watsonville Snmmer Schoo! by 
Bishop Sanford. 
ecture 1. 
A. Sources of the Calendar. 

The observance of days and years is 
as old as human intelligence. The 
scientific explanation of the splendor of 
the sunset does not dim our sense of its 
beauty and poetry. Primitive man, in- 
capasie probably ‘of appreciating the 
artistic and romantic value of the glow- 
ing sky, and ignorant of our ascertained 
facts, must have been powerfully affected 
by the daily disappearance of light and 
heat, and the dissipation of darkness and 
uncertainty each morning. The rising 
and setting of the sun, the succession of 
summer and winter, the waxing and wan- 
ing of the moon, the movements of the 


' stars, incidents which, apart from their 


appeal to the natural delight in color 
and the romance which the imagination 
of the ages has thrown about them, serve 
us merely as means for registering the 
passage of time, were to him events so 
mysteriously related to all the affairs of 
life, that they compelled the expression 
of joy or fear. The regular recurrence 
of these phenomena, with their appro- 
priate emotions would produce in time, 
in every community a system of yearly 
festivals, of monthly and daily remem- 
brances, shaping the religious and social 
habits of the people. The fundamental 
similarity of the holy day observances of 
all races is the evidence of a common 
solar origin. 

The religions of Judaea and Greece 
and Rome were national developments of 
tribal cults. Whatever our conception of 
divine revelation may be, it -cannot alter 
this fact. The interpretation of natural 
events would of course differ with the 
worthiness of the idea of God enter- 
tained in each, and would also vary with 
the qualifications introduced by crises of 
national experience, but the same natural 
events to be interpreted lay at the foun- 
dation of each ritual. It is more than a 
coincidence that the great Jewish feast 
of the Passover occurred in the Spring. 
I have neither the time nor the learning 
to trace the rise of the festivals current 
in the nations at the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era, nor is it important to do so. I 
am simply interested in asserting the 
natural origin common to them all. 

Christianity is an international re- 
ligion. From the first it aimed at uni- 
versal acceptance. Its converts came 
frcm every racial source. People of 
diverse antecedents pressed into it, 
bringing with them their customs and 
peculiarities. To reduce these several 
factors into a harmonious whole was the 
primary task of organization. The re- 
sult was, in its spirit and inner convic- 
tion, a unity in Christ. He was its light 
and life. But its outward form through 
which its life found expression was a 
composite determined by the inheritance 
of its various parts. There would be 
feasts and fasts because constituents 
were accustomed to them and needed 
them. The comparative vitality of old 
customs would affect their relative influ- 
ence in modifying Christian ritual. What- 
ever was subversive of the new spiritual 
ideals would of course be rejected, but 
in so tar as national observances were 
capable of a Christian interpretation they 
would be incorporated without opposi- 
tion into the social life of the Church. 
It is no discredit to Christianity that the 
Jewish Passover and the Saturnalia re- 
appeared in the Christian festivals of 
Easter and Christmas. On the contrary 
it is a tribute to the genius and spiritual 
force of the universal faith that it could 
adopt these institutions, endeared as 
they were by centuries of association, 
purify the one of its narrow nationalism 
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and the other of its pagan viciousness, 
and use both for popularizing the eternal 
truth of God as it is in Christ. The 
Christian Church is the heir of the ages. 
The spiritual experience of its predeces- 
sors was its working capital, and the 
Christian year is the legitimate succes- 
sor of those feasts and fasts common to 
all races and religions which have their 
origin in the great phenomena which 
from the beginning determined the man- 
ner in which the soul of man endeavored 
through its material environment to 
eae its harmony with the purpose of 
od. 


The relation of Judaism to Christianity 
was more intimate than that of other 
national faiths. This was because 
Christ himself, the first apostles and 
converts were Jews; and also because 
the Hebrew theology, with its confession 
of one holy God did not require its ad- 
herents to break violently with their 
mental habits when they embraced the 
teachings of the Nazarene. Jews who 
became Christians acknowledged _ the 
same God they had always worshipped. 
Both St. Peter and St. Paul confidently 
appealed to the faith in the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, while they claimed 
the fuller revelation of the Incarnate 
Son. The early Christians were scarcely 
conscious that they were formulating a 
new theology, and at the most, regarded, 
as the Church has ever since, the Chris- 
tian faith as the enlargement and en- 
richment of the Hebrew belief. Cur- 
rency was given to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures by the Christian Church, and no 
criticism of those scriptures, however it 
may have modified our conception of 
their purpose and meaning has made us 
willing to give them up. They always 
will be a valued and necessary part of 
our sacred writings, as no scriptures of 
any other people can ever become. 


The twelve apostles and all the 
brethren who began with them the great 
adventure, did not know that in follow- 
ing the leading of the Holy Spirit they 
were parting company with Judaism and 
its distinctive features. They continued, 
as long as they were permitted, to fre- 
quent the temple and the synagogue. By 
a tremendous liberality, whose breadth it 
is impogsible for us, with our modern 
attitude of indifference, to measure, they 
allowed converts from heathenism to 
forego circumcision. For themselves, 
they insisted on its importance. They 
kept the Sabbath and all the accustomed 
fasts and feasts with their attendant 
ceremonies. And so, when the time came 
that the Jewish members of the apostolic 
Church were outnumbered, the impress 
of the Hebrew system had been so deeply 
stamped on Christian practice that the 
Easter anniversary was commonly called 
the “Paschal Feast,” that is to say, the 
“Festival of the Lamb,’—the Passover. 
And there seems no incongruity to us, 
who are in the westernmost extension of 
the historic Church, and twenty centuries 
removed from its beginning, to lift up 
our song in the matin office for Easter 
Day with the words, “Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us;” and to read 
as the most appropriate lessons from the 
Old Testament, the account of the in- 


stitution of the Passover, and the Song. 


of Miriam. 


The same reasons which explain the 
Jewish color of Christian ritual make it 
clear that paganism could exercise no 
such major control in shaping the cus- 
toms of the Church. When the heathen 
people began to be reckoned in appre- 
ciable numbers among Christian con- 
verts the main points of faith and prac- 
tice had already become fixed. The Jews 
had had nothing to give up, but the 
Gentiles must renounce everything in 


‘theology, ceremonial and morals. A 


Hebrew practice at its worst was only 
unessential, but a Greek sacrifice at its 
best was idolatrous. The suspicions with 
which the new cult regarded even the 
harmless conventionalities of Greek and 
Roman society was returned with an in- 
terest which culminated in the persecu- 
tions, and it was not until the Christians 
were tolerated that they began to toler- 
ate the pagans. But if the heathen in- 
fluence was less immediate in qualifying 
Christian practices, it was the more 
subtle and the more dangerous. So far 
as it discouraged the observance of 
purely Jewish customs it was innocent 
enough, but the dual philosophy of the 
Orient which was responsible for the ex- 
treme asceticism of the hermits and the 
monastic orders, sadly vitiated the life 
of the Church for many centuries, dark- 
ening not only the solemn ceremonial of 
public worship which it must be ad- 
mitted it in many ways enriched, but 
also dominating Christian theology, as 
formulated by St. Augustine, so thor- 
oughly that even yet not only in the 
Roman Commupion but in many Protest- 
ant» sects its anti-Christian influence is 
clearly recognized. And the discredited 
polytheism which reappeared in mariol- 
atry and image worship so far brought 
the Christian year itself into disrepute 
that at the Reformation it was widely 
rejected, the good with the bad, and only 
lately is coming into its own again. 


One cannot grasp the meaning of the 
Christian Year without taking into ac- 
count its antecedents which I have here 
tried briefly to summarize: the human 
instinct to give a spiritual significance 
to the natural phenomena by which the 
progress of time is registered, which has 
so deeply colored the religious observ- 
ances of all races and which has found 
expression in the Christian cult no less 
than in its predecessors; the Hebrew 
system of feasts and fasts which the 
Church adapted to its necessities of 
ritual expression and of popular present- 
ment of Christian truth; and the pagan 
survival, beneficial in minor ways, but 
overloading the calendar with anni- 
versaries of fictitious importance and ob- 
scuring its spiritual content with the 
crudities of the past. 


continued. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE WAR. 


In the Joh Kang, the cathedral at 
Lhasa, is found a bell used by the Lamas 
in their services; on that bell are en- 
graved the words: “Te Deum laudamus.” 
The origin of that bell and how it reached 
the Tibetan capital, have been the sub- 
ject of much speculation. 

We know that the Jesuit, Father Grue- 
ber, visited Lhasa in 1641. He tells us 
that the Lamas wore caps and miters, 
used rosaries, bells and censers, prac- 
ticed confession, penance and absolution; 
he also speaks of their monastic and con- 
ventual system, the tonsure, the vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, the doc- 
trine of incarnation and of the trinity, 
and the belief in hell, purgatory and para- 
dise. Father Rubruquis, who knew the 
Lamas in Mongolia in 1252, speaks in the 
same vein. ‘ 

Many attempts have been made to trace 
the origin of all those practices special 
to Lamaistic Buddhism to early Roman 
Catholic influence. Is it not much more 
probable that the same aims cause the 
same results and that, when a Church 
makes temporal power its chief aim and 
object, the same stress will be taid on 
certain sides of doctrines and practices 
which are likely to bring about the same 
results? 

Take the case of the Jesuits, whose 


work in China and the Far East cannot 


be too highly commended, their first aim 
was efficiency, and for that efficiency, the 
end justified the means. They got such 
a reputation for untruthfulness that, for 
a long time in Europe, their name was 
synonymous with double-dealing and dis- 
regard of truth. 

We see today, in a country where effi- 
ciency has been the only aim for the last 
forty years, the most appalling disregard 
for the truth. It can be said that they 
only deceive themselves, but it has made 
it impossible for the Germans to see or 
understand the feelings and reasoning 
of people of other nationalities than their 
own—in fact, it has raised a moral 
Chinese wall between Germany and the 
rest of humanity. 

Germany does not understand us; but 
do we understand Germany? 

As we are to be added to the list of 
Germany’s enemies, is it not important 
for us to try to find out what has brought 
about such conditions in Germany lest, 
perchance, not knowing the cause we 
drift into the same state ourselves? If 
proof be needed that Germany is not only 
unrepentant, but does not understand 
how her actions have impressed the bal- 
ance of the world, one has but to read 
the article in the “Lokal Anzeiger,” from 
the pen of Dr. Rathenau, one of Ger- 
many’s great captains of industry, who, 
since the beginning of the war, has under 
the Government had charge of mobilizing 
industry. He writes: 

“We began the war a year too soon. 
When we have secured a German peace 
we must begin at once a re-organization 
upon a broader and firmer basis than 
ever before. Establishments that pro- 
duce raw materials essential to the Army 
must not only continue their work, but 
enter into it upon lines of increased en- 
ergy, forming thus the kernel of economic 
Germany in preparing in the economic 
sense for the next war. We must carefully 
calculate in advance, in view of lessons 
learned in this war, what our country 
lacks in raw materials or essentials of 
raw materials, and secure immense re- 
serves to remain unused until a day in 
the future. We must organize as genuine 
an industrial mobilization as we had a 
military mobilization. Every technician 
or semi-technician, enrolled or not in the 
list of mobilized, must be empowered 
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through official credentials to take charge 
and direction of a given establishment 
upon the second day following a new de- 
claration of war. Every establishment 
manufacturing for commercial purposes 
must be mobilized also and understand 
officially that upon the third day after 
declaration of war its entire abilities are 
to be devoted to serving the Army upon 
demand. It must also be determined in 
advance just what quantities and sorts 
of essentials such establishments can 
furnish the Army in a given time. Each 
establishment also should be required to 
furnish a detailed list of workmen who 
can be dispensed with, these alone to be 
mobilized in the military sense. 

“We must finally establish some definite 
commercial understanding with nations 
outside Europe that will offer them ad- 
vantages to duly specified in detail 
whereby these nations, as neutrals, will 
find it to their direct disadvantage com- 
mercially to trade or sell munitions dur- 
ing war to either ourselves or our en- 
emies. We can afford to offer such con- 
ditions ourselves. And finally, when the 
next war comes, it must not be a year too 
soon.” 

Leaving out certain crudities which 
shock us, the article proves Germany's 
belief in her destiny to impose her will 
upon the rest of mankind and to mould 
events to bring about that end. Her ways 
revolt us, but is her theory anything else 
but the theory of the whole Western 
world, that men of will and power shape 
and alter events instead of the theory 
that men are the result of experience? Do 
we not glorify the will for action and 
neglect entirely the will to experience? 
Is not this, when all is said, the great dif- 
ference between the Western and the 
Eastern World? Does it not explain why 
all the great religions of the world today 
originated in the East? 

In no country has the man of action, 
the divine unrest, been more glorified 
than in our own. In America before the 
war the Emperor of Germany was without 
doubt the most admired and popular sov- 
ereign. This admiration was based solely 
on the worship of the man who does 
things, quite irrespective of the value of 
the things done. For there seems very 
little chance that William II will go down 
into history either as a great man, or 
even as a strong man; since his dismissal] 
of Bismark and since he has practically 
been his own chancellor, the Kaiser has 
acted like a child playing with fire. The 
rockets flew high and the crowd admired, 
but the end was inevitable. Steeped in 
his self-consciousness and vanity, he prob- 
ably was quite oblivious of the conse- 
quences of the floodgates of ruthlessness 
and frightfulness which he was letting 
loose. 

It is fervently to be hoped that our 
active participation in the war will bring 
home to us that we are an Anglo-Saxon 
country, that our ideals and aims are the 
result of the Anglo-Saxon legacies of our 
forebears and that the keystone of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is individualism with 
a modicum of Government interference. 


Germany, with forty years of prepara- 
tion under a most efficient government, 
interfering in every walk of life and guid- 
ing the people from the cradle to the 
grave, so that public opinion is a manu- 
factured article with the Government 
stamp upon it, finds that the individual- 
ism of England has allowed her, after a 
series of costly mistakes, to reach at-the 
end of three years of war a degree of pre- 
paredness on a par with her own, which 
looks today as if it might soon relegate 
German efficiency to a second place. 

We have been increasing our Govern- 
ment interference with the individual to 
an extent that would have shocked even 
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the strongest federalist and we are now 
bound to have our Government undertake, 
and rightly so, many things as war meas- 
ures, which we would never have coun- 
tenanced in times of peace. Unlike the 
Germans, our methods of Government 
have been expensive and we have not 
evolved a cheap way of running our coun- 
try; our Ways are crude and extravagant. 
Yet we have developed a wonderful indus- 
trial organization and attained extraor- 
dinary cheapness in the production of 
staple articles. 

When we examine the two foremost 
cases of Government interference with the 
business of the country—the Standard Oil 
and the Union Pacific cases—the results 
are not encouraging from a lay point of 
view. The Standard Oil Company was 
ordered to disintegrate, not for the sins 
which it was committing, but on account 
of those of which it had been guilty in 
the past; not because it was not serving 
the people well and economically, but be- 
cause in its incipiency it had erred and 
used methods most of which—if ethically 
wrong—were not unlawful at the time. 
Net result: before the great war, the pub- 
lic was paying interest on a much larger 
capitalization of the different parts of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The Union Pacific case is even more 
striking to the lay mind. The Union Pa- 
cific acquires the Southern Pacific system, 
so that it may control the Central Pacific 
and own an entrance into San Francisco. 
Under that ownership, the Central Pa- 
cific is developed to a degree of efficiency 
such as it never had before. The old 
irresistible desire of the Southern Pacific 
to divert freight to the longer route which 
it controls entirely, via New Orleans and 
the Gulf line, is eliminated, and the trade 
of the port of San Francisco enjoys for 
the first time the benefit of direct and 
efficient service between the Great Lakes 
and the ocean. The Union Pacific is 
obliged to dispose of its Southern Pacific 
holdings because the Central Pacific line 
is a competing one with the Southern 


Pacific main line, but the Southern Pacific | 


system can continue to hold the Central 
Pacific because it controlled it before the 
law, making such holding of competing 
line unlawful, was passed. So that we re- 
vert to the old conditions with doubtful 
advantage to the public. 

Our entrance into the war will be of 
decided advantage to the Allies, but if it 
can but bring back to our country all it 
has stood for and must stand for, set 
vividly before it our true ideals and our 
true mission in the world, it will be of 
immensely greater advantage to our 
country and knit us together as a naticn 
as nothing else could. 

The world, after the great war, will 
never be what it was before; but the 
changes will be greater and more lasting 
as the victors use their victory with dis- 


—eretion. The Napoleonic wars ended with 


the triumph of the reactionary forces, yet 
the very excesses of reaction made the 
world more democratic. This war must 
end in the victory of democracy. Let us 
hope that it may learn a lesson and be 
temperate in its victory, remember that 
victory was achieved because material 
efficiency can never, in the long run, com- 
pete with spiritual efficiency from which 
alone are derived the things which en- 
dure. 

With all its faults and shortcomings 
Chinese civilization has outlasted any- 
thing evolved by man on our planet be- 
cause its very foundation-stone is. the 


steadfast, immovable belief in the power. 


of the spirit over the power of the flesh. 
The man must make the State and not 
the State the man. 
E. DUPLESSIS BEYLARD. 
San Mateo. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Lectures at Watsonville Sommer Schoo! by 
Bishop Sanford. 
Lecture 1. 
A. Sources of the Calendar. 

The observance of days and years is 
as old as human intelligence. The 
scientific explanation of the splendor of 
the sunset does not dim our sense of its 
beauty and poetry. Primitive man, in- 
capable probably of appreciating the 
artistic and romantic value of the glow- 
ing sky, and ignorant of our ascertained 
facts, must have been powerfully affected 
by the daily disappearance of light and 
heat, and the dissipation of darkness and 
uncertainty each morning. The rising 
and setting of the sun, the succession of 
summer and winter, the waxing and wan- 
ing of the moon, the movements of the 


stars, incidents which, apart from their 


appeal to the natural delight in color 
and the romance which the imagination 
of the ages has thrown about them, serve 
us merely as means for registering the 
passage of time, were to him events so 
mysteriously related to all the affairs of 
life, that they compelled the expression 
of joy or fear. The regular recurrence 
of these phenomena, with their appro- 
priate emotions would produce in time, 
in every community a system of yearly 
festivals, of monthly and daily remem- 
brances, shaping the religious and social 
habits of the people. The fundamental 
similarity of the holy day observances of 
all races is the evidence of a common 
solar origin. 

The religions of Judaea and Greece 
and Rome were national developments of 
tribal cults. Whatever our conception of 
divine revelation may be, it -cannot alter 
this fact. The interpretation of natural 
events would of course differ with the 
worthiness of the idea of God enter- 
tained in each, and would also vary with 
the qualifications introduced by crises of 
national experience, but the same natural 
events to be interpreted lay at the foun- 
dation of each ritual. It is more than a 
coincidence that the great Jewish feast 
of the Passover occurred in the Spring. 
I have neither the time nor the learning 
to trace the rise of the festivals current 
in the nations at the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era, nor is it important to do so. I 
am simply interested in asserting the 
natural origin common to them all. 

Christianity is an international re- 
ligion. From the first it aimed at uni- 
versal acceptance. Its converts came 
from every racial source. People of 
diverse antecedents pressed into it, 
bringing with them their customs and 
peculiarities. To reduce these several 
factors into a harmonious whole was the 
primary task of organization. The re- 
sult was, in its spirit and inner convic- 
tion, a unity in Christ. He was its light 
and life. But its outward form through 
which its life found expression was a 
composite determined by the inheritance 
of its various parts. There would be 
feasts and fasts because constituents 
were accustomed to them and needed 
them. The comparative vitality of old 
customs would affect their relative influ- 
ence in modifying Christian ritual. What- 
ever was subversive of the new spiritual 
ideals would of course be rejected, but 
in so far as national observances were 
capable of a Christian interpretation they 
would be incorporated without opposi- 
tion into the social life of the Church. 
It is no discredit to Christianity that the 
Jewish Passover and the Saturnalia re- 
appeared in the Christian festivals of 
Easter and Christmas. On the contrary 
it is a tribute to the genius and spiritual 
force of the universal faith that it could 
adopt these institutions, endeared as 
they were by centuries of association, 
purify the one of its narrow nationalism 
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and the other of its pagan viciousness, 
and use both for popularizing the eternal 
truth of God as it is im Christ. The 
Christian Church is the heir of the ages. 
The spiritual experience of its predeces- 
sors was its working capital, and the 
Christian year is the legitimate succes- 
sor of those feasts and fasts common to 
all races and religions which have their 
origin in the great phenomena which 
from the beginning determined the man- 
ner in which the soul of man endeavored 
through its material environment to 
realize its harmony with the purpose of 
God. 


The relation of Judaism to Christianity 
was more intimate than that of other 
national faiths. This was because 
Christ himself, the first apostles and 
converts were Jews; and also because 
the Hebrew theology, with its confession 
of one holy God did not require its ad- 
herents to break violently with their 
mental habits when they embraced the 
teachings of the Nazarene. Jews who 
became Christians acknowledged _ the 
same God they had always worshipped. 
Both St. Peter and St. Paul confidently 
appealed to the faith in the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacub, while they claimed 
the fuller revelation of the Incarnate 
Son. The early Christians were scarcely 
conscious that they were formulat_ng a 
new theology, and at the most, regarded, 
as the Church has ever since, the Chris- 
tian faith as the enlargement and en- 
richment of the Hebrew belief. Cur- 
rency was given to the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures by the Christian Church, and no 
criticism of those scriptures, however it 
may have modified our conception of 
their purpose and meaning has made us 
willing to give them up. They always 
will be a valued and necessary part of 
our sacred writings, as no scriptures of 
any other people can ever become. 


The twelve apostles and all the 
brethren who began with them the great 
adventure, did not know that in follow- 
ing the leading of the Holy Spirit they 
were parting company with Judaism and 
its distinctive features. They continued, 
as long as they were permitted, to fre- 
quent the temple and the synagogue. By 
a tremendous liberality, whose breadth it 
is impogsible for us, with our modern 
attitude of indifference, to measure, they 
allowed converts from heathenism to 
forego circumcision. For themselves, 
they insisted on its importance. They 
kept the Sabbath and all the accustomed 
fasts and feasts with their attendant 
ceremonies. And so, when the time came 
that the Jewish members of the apostolic 
Church were outnumbered, the impress 
of the Hebrew system had been so deeply 
stamped on Christian practice that the 
Easter anniversary was commonly called 
the “Paschal Feast,” that is to say, the 
“Festival of the Lamb,’—the Passover. 
And there seems no incongruity to us, 
who are in the westernmost extension of 
the historic Church, and twenty centuries 
removed from its beginning, to lift up 
our song in the matin office for Easter 
Day with the words, “Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us;” and to read 
as the most appropriate lessons from the 
Old Testament, the account of the in- 
stitution of the Passover, and the Song 
of Miriam. 


The same reasons which explain the 
Jewish color of Christian ritual make it 
clear that paganism could exercise no 
such major control in shaping the cus- 
toms of the Church. When the heathen 
people began to be reckoned in appre- 
ciable numbers among Christian con- 
verts the main points of faith and prac- 
tice had already become fixed. The Jews 
had had nothing to give up, but the 
Gentiles must renounce everything in 


‘theology, ceremonial and morals. A 


Hebrew practice at its worst was only 
unessential, but a Greek sacrifice at its 
best was idolatrous. The suspicions with 
which the new cult regarded even the 
harmless conventionalities of Greek and 
Roman society was returned with an in- 
terest which culminated in the persecu- 
tions, and it was not until the Christians 
were tolerated that they began to toler- 
ate the pagans. But if the heathen in- 
fluence was less immediate in qualifying 
Christian practices, it was the more 
subtle and the more dangerous. So far 
as it discouraged the observance of 
purely Jewish customs it was innocent 
enough, but the dual philosophy of the 
Orient which was responsible for the ex- 
treme asceticism of the hermits and the 
monastic orders, sadly vitiated the life 
of the Church for many centuries, dark- 
ening not only the solemn ceremonial of 
public worship which it must be ad- 
mitted it in many ways enriched, but 
also dominating Christian theology, as 
formulated by St. Augustine, so _ thor- 
oughly that even yet not only in the 
Roman Communion but in many Protest- 
ant. sects its anti-Christian influence is 
clearly recognized. And the discredited 
polytheism which reappeared in mariol- 
atry and image worship so far brought 
the Christian year itself into disrepute 
that at the Reformation it was widely 
rejected, the good with the bad, and only 
lately is coming into its own again. 


One cannot grasp the meaning of the 
Christian Year without taking into ac- 
count its antecedents which I have here 
tried briefly to summarize: the human 
instinet to give a spiritual significance 
to the natural phenomena by which the 
progress of time is registered, which has 
so deeply colored the religious observ- 
ances of all races and which has found 
expression in the Christian cult no less 
than in its predecessors; the Hebrew 
system of feasts and fasts which the 
Church adapted to its necessities of 
ritual expression and of popular present- 
ment of Christian truth; and the pagan 
survival, beneficial in minor ways, but 
overloading the calendar with anni- 
versaries of fictitious importance and ob- 
scuring its spiritual content with the 
crudities of the past. 


‘Peake continued. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE WAR. 


In the Joh Kang, the cathedral at 
Lhasa, is found a bell used by the Lamas 
in their services; on that bell are en- 
graved the words: “Te Deum laudamus.” 
The origin of that bell and how it reached 
the Tibetan capital, have been the sub- 
ject of much speculation. 

We know that the Jesuit, Father Grue- 
ber, visited Lhasa in 1641. He tells us 
that the Lamas wore caps and miters, 
used rosaries, bells and censers, prac- 
ticed confession, penance and absolution; 
he also speaks of their monastic and con- 
ventual system, the tonsure, the vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, the doc- 
trine of incarnation and of the trinity, 
and the belief in hell, purgatory and para- 
dise. Father Rubruquis, who knew the 
Lamas in Mongolia in 1252, speaks in the 
same vein. ‘ 

Many attempts have been made to trace 
the origin of all those practices special 
to Lamaistic Buddhism to early Roman 
Catholic influence. Is it not much more 
probable that the same aims cause the 
same results and that, when a Church 
makes temporal power its chief aim and 
object, the same stress will be laid on 
certain sides of doctrines and practices 
which are likely to bring about the same 
results? 

Take the case of the Jesuits, whose 


work in China and the Far East cannot | 


be too highly commended, their first aim 
was efficiency, and for that efficiency, the 
end justified the means. They got such 
a reputation for untruthfulness that, for 
a long time in Europe, their name was 
synonymous with double-dealing and dis- 
regard of truth. 

We see today, in a country where effi- 
ciency has been the only aim for the last 
forty years, the most appalling disregard 
for the truth. It can be said that they 
only deceive themselves, but it has made 
it impossible for the Germans to see or 
understand the feelings and reasoning 
of people of other nationalities than their 
own—in fact, it has raised a moral 
Chinese wall between Germany and the 
rest of humanity. 

Germany does not understand us; but 
do we understand Germany? 

As we are to be added to the list of 
Germany’s enemies, is it not important 
for us to try to find out what has brought 
about such conditions in Germany lest, 
perchance, not knowing the cause we 
drift into the same state ourselves? If 
proof be needed that Germany is not only 
unrepentant, but does not understand 
how her actions have impressed the bal- 
ance of the world, one has but to read 
the article in the ‘“‘Lokal Anzeiger,” from 
the pen of Dr. Rathenau, one of Ger- 
many’s great captains of industry, who, 
since the beginning of the war, has under 
the Government had charge of mobilizing 
industry. He writes: 

“We began the war a year too soon. 
When we have secured a German peace 
we must begin at once a re-organization 
upon a broader and firmer basis than 
ever before. Establishments that pro- 
duce raw materials essential to the Army 
must not only continue their work, but 
enter into it upon lines of increased en- 
ergy, forming thus the kernel of economic 
Germany in preparing in the economic 
sense for the next war. We must carefully 
calculate in advance, in view of lessons 
learned in this war, what our country 
lacks in raw materials or essentials of 
raw materials, and secure immense re- 
serves to remain unused until a day in 
the future. We must organize as genuine 
an industrial mobilization as we had a 
military mobilization. Every technician 


or semi-technician, enrolled or not in the 
list of mobilized, must be empowered 
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through official credentials to take charge 
and direction of a given establishment 
upon the second day following a new de- 
claration of war. Every establishment 
manufacturing for commercial purposes 
must be mobilized also and understand 
officially that upon the third day after 
declaration of war its entire abilities are 
to be devoted to serving the Army upon 
demand. It must also be determined in 
advance just what quantities and sorts 
of essentials such establishments can 
furnish the Army in a given time. Each 
establishment also should be required to 
furnish a detailed list of workmen who 
can be dispensed with, these alone to be 
mobilized in the military sense. 

“We must finally establish some definite 
commercial understanding with nations 
outside Europe that will offer them ad- 
vantages to be duly specified in detail 
whereby these nations, as neutrals, will 
find it to their direct disadvantage com- 
mercially to trade or sell munitions dur- 
ing war to either ourselves or our en- 
emies. We can afford to offer such con- 
ditions ourselves. And finally, when the 
next war comes, it must not be a year too 
soon.” 

Leaving out certain crudities which 
shock us, the article proves Germany's 
belief in her destiny to impose her will 
upon the rest of mankind and to mould 
events to bring about that end. Her ways 
revolt us, but is her theory anything else 
but the theory of the whole Western 
world, that men of will and power shape 
and alter events instead of the theory 
that men are the result of experience? Do 
we not glorify the will for action and 
neglect entirely the will to experience? 
Is not this, when all is said, the great dif- 
ference between the Western and the 
Eastern World? Does it not explain why 
all the great religions of the world today 
originated in the East? 

In no country has the man of action, 
the divine unrest, been more glorified 
than in our own. In America before the 
war the Emperor of Germany was without 
doubt the most admired and popular sov- 
ereign. This admiration was based solely 
on the worship of the man who does 
things, quite irrespective of the value of 
the things done. For there seems very 
little chance that William II will go down 
into history either as a great man, or 
even as a strong man; since his dismissal] 
of Bismark and since he has practically 
been his own chancellor, the Kaiser has 
acted like a child playing with fire. The 
rockets flew high and the crowd admired, 
but the end was inevitable. Steeped in 
his self-consciousness and vanity, he prob- 
abiy was quite oblivious of the conse- 
quences of the floodgates of ruthlessness 
and frightfulness which he was letting 
loose. 

It is fervently to be hoped that our 
active participation in the war will bring 
home to us that we are an Anglo-Saxon 
country, that our ideals and aims are the 
result of the Ang!o-Saxon legacies of our 
forebears and that the keystone of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is individualism with 
a modicum of Government interference. 


Germany, with forty years of prepara- 
tion under a most efficient government, 
interfering in every walk of life and guid- 
ing the people from the cradle to the 
grave, so that public opinion is a manu- 
factured article with the Government 
stamp upon it, finds that the individual- 
ism of England has allowed her, after a 
series of costly mistakes, to reach at-the 
end of three years of war a degree of pre- 
paredness on a par with her own, which 
looks today as if it might soon relegate 
German efficiency to a second place. 

We have been increasing our Govern- 
ment interference with the individual to 
an extent that would have shocked even 
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the strongest federalist and we are now 
bound to have our Government undertake, 
and rightly so, many things as war meas- 
ures, which we would never have coun- 
tenanced in times of peace. Unlike the 
Germans, our methods of Government 
have been expensive and we have not 
evolved a cheap way of running our coun- 
try; our Ways are crude and extravagant. 
Yet we have developed a wonderful indus- 
trial organization and attained extraor- 
dinary cheapness in the production of 
staple articles. 

When we examine the two foremost 
cases of Government interference with the 
business of the country—the Standard Oil 
and the Union Pacific cases—the results 
are not encouraging from a lay point of 
view. The Standard Oil Company was 
ordered to disintegrate, not for the sins 
which it was committing, but on account 
of those of which it had been guilty in 
the past; not because it was not serving 
the people well and economically, but be- 
cause in its incipiency it had erred and 
used methods most of which—if ethically 
wrong—were not unlawful at the time. 
Net result: before the great war, the pub- 
lic was paying interest on a much larger 
capitalization of the different parts of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

The Union Pacific case is even more 
striking to the lay mind. The Union Pa- 
cific acquires the Southern Pacific system, 
so that it may control the Central Pacific 
and own an entrance into San Francisco. 
Under that ownership, the Central Pa- 
cific is developed to a degree of efficiency 
such as it never had before. The old 
irresistible desire of the Southern Pacific 
to divert freight to the longer route which 
it controls entirely, via New Orleans and 
the Gulf line, is eliminated, and the trade 
of the port of San Francisco enjoys for 
the first time the benefit of direct and 
efficient service between the Great Lakes 
and the ocean. The Union Pacific is 
obliged to dispose of its Southern Pacific 
holdings because the Central Pacific line 
is a competing one with the Southern 
Pacific main line, but the Southern Pacific 
system can continue to hold the Central 
Pacific because it controlled it before the 
law, making such holding of competing 
line unlawful, was passed. So that we re- 
vert to the old conditions with doubtful 
advantage to the public. 

Our entrance into the war will be of 
decided advantage to the Allies, but if it 
can but bring back to our country all it 
has stood for and must stand for, set 
vividly before it our true ideals and our 
true mission in the world, it will be of 
immensely greater advantage to our 
country and knit us together as a nation 
as nothing else could. 


The world, after the great war, will 
never be what it was before; but the 
changes will be greater and more lasting 
as the victors use their victory with dis- 


‘cretion. The Napoleonic wars ended with 


the triumph of the reactionary forces, yet 
the very excesses of reaction made the 
world more democratic. This war must 
end in the victory of democracy. Let us 
hope that it may learn a lesson and be 
temperate in its victory, remember that 
victory was achieved because material 
efficiency can never, in the long run, com- 
pete with spiritual efficiency from which 
alone are derived the things which en- 
dure. 

With all its faults and shortcomings 
Chinese civilization has outlasted any- 
thing evolved by man on our planet be- 
cause its very foundation-stone is the 
steadfast, immovable belief in the power 
of the spirit over the power of the flesh. 

The man must make the State and not 
the State the man. 

E. DUPLESSIS BEYLARD. 

San Mateo. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 
President, Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle, A WOMAN SPEAKS. 


2516 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco. 

Vice-President, Mrs. J. O. Lincoln, 1051 
Taylor Street, San Francisco. 

Secretary, Miss M. A. Hawley, 528 27th 
St., Oakland. Telephone Oakland 7406. 

Recording Secretary, Miss K. W. Stoney, 
3294 Jackson Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. A. C. Kains, 828 Fran- 
cisco Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer of United Offering, Miss L. J. 
Gibbs, 3565 Washington Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Treasurer of the Bishop's Auxiliary 
Fund, Mrs. L. M. Robbins, 2203 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. 

Secretary of the Junior Department, 
Mrs. Wm. P. Lucas, 2513 Pierce Street, 
San Francisco. 

Secretary of the Little Helpers, Miss 
Rosamond Codman, 1829 Arch Street, 
Berkeley. 

Secretary of Missions Study Classes, 
Mrs. C. Edward Holmes, Belvedere. 


The Annual Altar-Day Service of the 
Woman's Auxiliary will be held at St. 
Luke’s Church, Van Ness Avenue and 
Clay Street, on Monday, the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, at 10:30 A. M. Arch- 
deacon Emery will make the address. 
The offering at this service will be for 
the Altar Fund which provides Altars for 
Missions. The last Altar provided was 
for the new Chapel at Parkfield, one of 
the Salinas Valley Missions under the 
charge of Rev. E. A. McGowan. 

May we also suggest that each Parish 
and Mission take an offering at the 
celebration on August 6th, or the Sunday 
before for the Altar Fund and send to the 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. C. Kains, 828 Fran- 
cisco Street, San Francisco. 

There will be a brief business meeting 
after the service. 


| ANVIK, ALASKA, May 31, 1917. 
To Our CONTRIBUTORS: 

Notice of contributions for this Mission 
have been received from the Treasurer of 
the Board of Missions, covering the per- 
iod from March ist, to April 1, 1917. 

There is sometimes doubt as to the 
application of particular items. It is my 
desire to correct any possible, misunder- 
standings. This is the least we can do 
in return for the generous help that we 
are receiving, and I trust you will kindly 
notify me if there is any mistake. 

You are credited with having sent the 
sum of $1100.00 to be applied upon the 
Fund for an Infirmary ($1000.00); re- 
pairs on Christ Church ($100.00). 

With cordial appreciation of this help, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. CHAPMAN. 
To the Woman’s Auxiliary of California, 
Miss M. A. Hawley, 
528 27th Street, 
Oakland, California. 

In a letter of the same date, Mr. Chap- 
man writes: ‘We have begun work on 
the Infirmary. I don’t know how to ex- 
press my gratitude to our friends for all 
that they have done.” 
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Help me, O God, to keep before my eyes 

The larger vision of this war; to be 

Inspired each day by noble thoughts that 
rise, 

Of Duty, Honor, Country and of Thee, 
Lest I forget, and think of only one 
Who goes from me, to see his duty 

done! 


Help me to think of war as one vast 
Whole 
Of Human Effort, struggling towards the 
Right, 
Ever advancing nearer to the goal 
Of Freedom from the Iron Rule of Might, 
Lest I forget, and in my sorrow see 
Only the face of him who goes from 
me! 


Let me remember, on the fateful day 
When women send their men across the 
sea, 
That with brave smiles on trembling lips 
they say, 
“God bless and bring you back to me!” 
Help me, O God, in that black hour, I 


pray, 
Lest I forget to be as brave as they! 
H. H. P. in N. Y. Times. 


In the passing away of the Venerable 
Archdeacon E. H. Thomson, D.D., who 
for fifty-eight years had been a member 
of the Mission, a connecting link with the 
past was broken. 


He came to Shanghai in December, 1859, 
to work under the first Bishop Boone. He 
was one of the pioneers who in the day 
of beginnings helped to lay the founda- 
tions of our work, he was an important 
agent in its development, and he lived to 
witness the growth of a well organized 
Church, with a bright future opening be- 
fore it. He served under the five Bishops 
who in succession have had jurisdiction in 
Shanghai. 


For many years he was Senior Mission- 
ary, and President of the Council of Ad- 
vice. 

His influence was felt in all depart- 
ments of the work,—evangelistic, educa- 
tional and medical. Many of the stations 
in the neighborhood of Shanghai were 
founded by him. He was in charge of 
Baird Hall, one of the schools afterwards 
merged into St. John’s College. At one 
time he acted temporarily as headmaster 
of St. John’s. He helped in the training 
of many of the Chinese Clergy. He in- 
augurated the work which grew into the 
present St. Luke’s Hospital. He possessed 
an accurate knowledge of the spoken 
language, and spent many laborious years 
as’ one of the translators of the Bible into 
the vernacular. 

Our admiration and affection for him 
are caused, however, not so much by the 
work he accomplished, as by his singu- 
larly Christlike character. 

He was a man of remarkable humility, 
seeking no honor or official position for 
himself, but always willing to minister 
unto others. 

He was one who having put his hand 
to the plow never looked back. During 
the Civil War in America, when the Mis- 
sion was at its lowest ebb, the clerical 
staff was reduced to himself and one faith- 
ful Chinese Priest, the Rev. Kong-chai, 
but he never gave way to despondency, 
but persisted with the work even when 
the outlook was most depressing. -It is 
striking to think that during his long 
term of service he saw over ninety persons 


come and go in the Mission. Some were 
taken away by death, some retired on ac- 
count of ill health, some gave up because 
_they were unfitted for the work, and 
some left because they were discouraged. 


He, however, 
steadfastness. 

He was not a man of great erudition or 
of exceptional mental ability, but his 
whole life was marked by singleness of 
purpose. His one great aim was to pro 
claim Christ, and Him crucified, and to 
hold up the Cross as the symbol and 
pledge of God’s love and pardon. This 
was always the burden of his preaching. 
Because he wanted to give the knowledge 
of the Gospel to the poor and ignorant 
as well as to the rich and learned, he 
spent labor and effort on the translation 
of the colloquial version of the Bible. In 
all that he did, he was actuated by the 
spirit of love. The Chinese mourn him, 
and say “he loved our people.” 

That love was manifested in his gentle 
dealing with the sinful and erring, in his 
courtesy to old and young, high and low, 
in his pity for the poor and suffering in 
China. 

As Elisha begged for a double portion— 
the portion of the first born—of the spirit 
of Elijah, we his fellow workers pray that 
in our work we may be inspired with the 
spirit of God which rested on him. 

Having in mind this wonderful record 
of a saintly life and the value of the work 
accomplished by him for the cause of the 
Church in China, we thank God for the 
example he has left us, and for the infiu- 
ence he has exerted, and we pray the God 
of comfort to give peace and consolation 
to his wife and family, in their affliction. 

On behalf of the Council of Advice, Mis- 
sionary District of Shanghai. 


(Signed) F. L. Hawks Port, 
S. E. SMALLEY. 


went on with invincible 


At the June meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Missions a 
minute of appreciation on the retirement 
of the Reverend James Jackson, D. D., 
was adopted as follows: 


The Board of Missions having learned 
through Bishop Roots that the Reverend 
James Jackson, D.D., has retired from 
the Presidency of Boone University, Wu- 
chang, desires to record its sincere appre- 
ciation of the devotion with which Dr. 
Jackson has discharged the duties of his 
important post since 1900. 

During the seventeen years of Dr. Jack- 
son's presidency, one advance step has 
succeeded another at Boone, until it is 
now ranked as one of the leading educa- 
tional institutions in China. Such work 
as Dr. Jackson has done in training lead- 
ers for the nation and for the Church is 
of vital importance to the future of China. 
The Board is grateful that he has been 
permitted to see many of the results of 
his work, but it knows that his influence 
will live on for many years in the lives 
of those whom he has helped to fit for 
useful service. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


Correspondence is invited from those who wish to 
now : 


What it does 
What its work signifies 
Why the work can be helped most effectively 
through the Board. 
ApprEss, THE RIGHT REVEREND A.S, Lioyp, D.D., 
President of the Board of Missions 
281 FouRTH AVENUE, New York City 


Legal Title for Use in Making Wills: 


‘The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” 


The Spirit of Missions, $1.00 a year. 
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BULLETIN No. 13. 
June 12, 1917. 


The world-wide interest in the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, as the 
best means to prepare the way for con- 
structive efforts for the visible reunion of 
Christians, is steadily increasing, and 
more and more clearly it is seen that the 
task is beyond human strength and that 


the immediate need is earnest prayer for 
God’s guidance of the movement. 


Therefore, the Commission appointed 
by the American Episcopal Church to is- 
sue to all the Communions throughout 
the world, which confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour, an invitation 
to unite in arranging for a World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, desires to se- 
cure a world-wide recognition of the su- 
preme necessity. It hopes for an outpour- 
ing, by Christians of every Communion 
and in every part of the world, of prayer 
that God through the Holy Spirit will fill 
our hearts and minds with the desire for 
the visible manifestation of our unity in 
Christ Jesus our Lord and will so turn 
our wills to obedience to Him that, in 
oneness of faith and purpose, we may 
labor for the establishment of His King- 
dem of peace and righteousness and love. 

While our divisions still prevent the 
bringing together in one place of all the 
Christians in each neighborhood for 
united prayer, it would be possible for 
them all to pray at the same time and 
for the same purpose. 


The Commission, therefore, requests all 
who have been baptized into the name of 
Christ to begin to prepare now for the 
observance of the eight days beginning 
with January 18 through January 25, 1918 
(January 5-12 in the calendar of the Holy 
Orthodox Eastern Churches) as a season 
for special prayer for the Reunion of 
Christendom and for the blessing and 
guidance of all efforts for that end, in- 
cluding especially the attempt to be made 
in the World Conference on Faith and 
Order to bring Christians to such an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of each 
other that the way may be open for in- 
creased effort in the way of constructive 
work for Reunion. 


This period has been observed by an 
increasing number of Christians and is 
not far from a week which has for many 
vears been observed by many others. It 
is hoped that it will be found convenient 
to all and that no preference for another 
time will be allowed to impair the spir- 
itual value of simultaneous’ prayer 
throughout the world. 


Copies of a Manual of Prayer for Unity 
will be sent, on application to the Secre- 
tary, to those who can use it either as 
printed or as suggestions for extempore 
prayer. The Commission will be glad to 
hear from all who will join in this effort, 
especially if they have suggestions to 
make as ta how the co-operation of all 
Christians in their neighborhood may be 
secured. It may be helpful if the Com- 
mission is informed as to plans that are 
being made. 


Replies should be addressed to Robert 
H. Gardiner, Postoffice Box 436, City of 
Gardiner, Maine, U. S. A. 


Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 
Church and Chancel Furniture 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
FOR EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 


& E. SCHMIDT CO. 


308 "Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Che Pacific Churchman 


Martha’ s Exchange for the Interchange of Ideas by Diocesan Guilds. 
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Address all inquiries and send new ideas to Mrs. Fleda 0. Bunting. Centerville. Cal, 
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Tea Cosy. 
Miss A. Thompson, Lima, Ohio. 


. This is 13% inches long, 11% inches in 
height, not allowing for the seams. Take 
the cover or outside pieces, tack in the 
wadding—lined with cotton or light 
weight flannel. Upon this one is the 
letter ““T’’ in cross stitch or in Old Eng- 
lish. A cord around the edge finishes the 
edge and three loops at the top serve as 
a handle. 

A Work Bag of Scrim. 
or square mesh material in cream. At 
the bottom a row of ribbon flowers bright- 
on it. There are six or seven petals in 
No. 2 yellow. Three large French knots 
in green for centers, stems and leaves 
also in green. The top of bag is bound in 
yellow, and yellow rings hold the yellow 
cord to draw it up. The bag is lined with 
fine white cloth. 
Sachet. 

Make six squares of dainty silk, filled 
with talcum powder and sachet. Tie to- 
gether with baby ribbon, decorate the top 
with a white ribbon daisy, yellow center. 
A small safety pin holds each one ready 
for use. Colors: white, pale yellow, lav- 
ender, blue, green and pink. A color for 
every dress! 

Shell Bag. 

We have a beautiful shell bag impos- 
sible to give any idea without an illustra- 
tion. The shells are the small cream or 
white colored, having a delicate lavender 
inside. A hole is made in each end and 
strung on cotton or silk thread that will 
harmonize. One beautiful one was laven- 
der, turning the inside of the shell out: 
another was in pink. Crochet a net work 
placing one shell in the center of seven 
stitches. Make ten or eleven rows. Line 


with plain silk and a draw string at the - 


top. 
Dainty Box for Baby. 

Cut two pieces of ribbon the length of 
strings for baby cap. Make two rosettes. 
Ribbon 14 inches, divide in seven parts, 
run your thread diagonally across with 
silk thread color of ribbon. Draw up and 
sew the ends together. Catch the points 
and fasten on the wrong side in center. 
Tack the two rosettes and two strings on 
cardboard and place in neat box. 


Linen Napkin Ring. 


Use linen or toweling seven inches long, 
two and a quarter inches in width. This 
allows for hem. 
or letter across center. A snap will fasten. 
Easily laundered; nice for visitors. For 
children a little animal can be worked. 


Collar Boxes. 

It is hard to find presents for gentle- 
men. This is a good one. Buy medium 
weight crash or linen; grey is a good 
color. Divide into two pieces about 25 
inches in length and nine inches wide. 
Cut two round pieces about eight inches 
in diameter. Let the selvage come on the 
bottom. Draw a design and etch, or long 
and short stitch in scarlet. Use scarlet 
cord to draw it up. Fit cardboard or stiff 
linen around the sides to protect the col- 
lars. 

Work Receptacle. 


Mrs. C. Thompson, Centerville. 


This is an old idea adapted to modern 
ways. Cut three “melon” shaped pieces 
of cardboard eight and a half inches long 
and five inches wide. Cover neatly and 
sew two sides together. Then the third. 
It closes like a three-cornered Brazil nut. 
Edge the corners with small round cord. 
Add two white ar crocheted rings to the 
top, to assist in carrying or opening. The 
top is, of course, left open. 


Put a neat cross stitch . 


Paper Beads. 


Miss Sadie Smith, Collinsville, Cal. 

These are wonderfully effective, espe- 
cially when made with certain colors and 
gold paper. Sample books of wall paper 
are useful. Draw upon your paper V- 
shaped pieces about eight inches long, 
from one inch down to a point. The width 
decides the length of beads. Cut them 
out. Begin at the large part and roll over 
a large shawl pin or knitting needle, at 
the point fasten with paste. Slip off the 
needle and string. One can never tell the 
effect until they finish. We put 28 large 
and 28 small on a string, then dipped in 
white shellac. I can easily send you the 
pattern and a sample if you desire. 


Child’s Bib Apron. 


Mrs. H. Mosher, Niles. 

Very practical. Made of gingham or 
white material. No buttons. The children 
slip them over their heads like a little 
loose shirt. 

Some Aprons for Older Ones. 

Miss J. Holmes of Sausalito has called 
our attention to the “May Minton” apron. 
It can be ordered through the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. We have the pattern of 
one, pointed in front, short in back, with 
pointed bib. Another plain except a little 
ruffle at each corner. Mrs. Nellie Pratt 
of Tacoma sends a most useful one for 
traveling. A towel is used, turned up at 
the bottom, feather-stitched, forming three 
pockets. Two small ones are for hair 
pins. At the side from the strings hangs 
a ribbon holding safety pins. At the end 
a little cushion for needles and pins. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
Especially for a Country Town. 


Have you tried a “Present Box?” There 
will always be some useful articles left 
over for the Guild. Then make up some 
pretty dainty presents,’ don’t forget the 
men and the babies. Remember, some one 
will come in for a birthday gift, be ready 
for them: another lady has forgotten her 
prizes; a club will want a booby. We 
can hardly keep enough on hand. Give it 
in charge of some one who likes fancy 
work and easy of communication. 

The United Offering and Bishop’s Fund. 

At first we had a box at the Guild, but 
later we asked different members to take 
one. It was surprising how the sums 
were increased, and every one happier 
for it. 

Social Invitation. 


From Vacaville we have a good idea for 
a social. Send a little silk bag with date 
place and invitation. Ask each one to 
come, placing in the little bags as many 
cents as they have letters in their name. 
This is like the “weighed” social, where 
they are invited, draw their comrade’s 
name, and pay one cent for all they weigh 
over one hundred pounds. 


“BEYOND” 


A Study of the Doctrine of the 
- Intermediate State 


by 
REV. WILLIAM R. POWELL 
Published by Autersen-Bradley Co. 


For sale by Author 


297 E. 37 St. | PORTLAND, ORE. 
PRICE $1.00 
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Che Pacific Churchman 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


President, Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle, 
2516 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco. 

Vice-President, Mrs. J. O. Lincoln, 1051 
Taylor Street, San Francisco. 

Secretary, Miss M. A. Hawley, 528 27th 
St., Oakland. Telephone Oakland 7406. 

Recording Secretary, Miss K. W. Stoney, 
3294 Jackson Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. A. C. Kains, 828 Fran- 
cisco Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer of United Offering, Miss L. J. 
Gibbs, 3565 Washington Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Treasurer of the Bishop’s Auxiliary 
Fund, Mrs. L. M. Robbins, 2203 Sacra- 
mento Street, San Francisco. 

Secretary of the Junior Department, 
Mrs. Wm. P. Lucas, 2513 Pierce Street, 
San Francisco. 

Secretary of the Little Helpers, Miss 
Rosamond Codman, 1829 Arch Street, 
Berkeley. 

Secretary of Missions Study Classes, 
Mrs. C. Edward Holmes, Belvedere. 


The Annual Altar-Day Service of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary will be held at St. 
Luke’s Church, Van Ness Avenue and 
Clay Street, on Monday, the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, at 10:30 A. M. Arch- 
deacon Emery will make the address. 
The offering at this service will be for 
the Altar Fund which provides Altars for 
Missions. The last Altar provided was 
for the new Chapel at Parkfield, one of 
the Salinas Valley Missions under the 
charge of Rev. E. A. McGowan. 

May we also suggest that each Parish 
and Mission take an offering at the 
celebration on August 6th, or the Sunday 
before for the Altar Fund and send to the 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. C. Kains, 828 Fran- 
cisco Street, San Francisco. 

There will be a brief business meeting 
after the service. 


| ANVIK, ALASKA, May 31, 1917. 
To Our CONTRIBUTORS: 

Notice of contributions for this Mission 
have been received from the Treasurer of 
the Board of Missions, covering the per- 
iod from March Ist, to April 1, 1917. 

There is sometimes doubt as to the 
application of particular items. It is my 
desire to correct any possible, misunder- 
standings. This is the least we can do 
in return for the generous help that we 
are receiving, and I trust you will kindly 
notify me if there is any mistake. 

You are credited with having sent the 
sum of $1100.00 to be applied upon the 
Fund for an Infirmary ($1000.00); re- 
pairs on Christ Church ($100.00). 

With cordial appreciation of this help, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. CHAPMAN. 
To the Woman’s Auxiliary of California, 
Miss M. A. Hawley, 
528 27th Street, 
Oakland, California. 

In a letter of the same date, Mr. Chap- 
man writes: ‘We have begun work on 
the Infirmary. I don’t know how to ex- 
press my gratitude to our friends for all 
that they have done.” 


RESIOENCE TELEPHONE 
2863 


TELEPHONE 
Kaanny 1026 


‘ FREDERIC M. LEE 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


401 MILLS BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


A WOMAN SPEAKS. 


Help me, O God, to keep before my eyes 

The larger vision of this war; to be 

Inspired each day by noble thoughts that 
rise, 

Of Duty, Honor, Country and of Thee, 
Lest I forget, and think of only one 
Who goes from me, to see his duty 

done! 


Help me to think of war as one vast 
Whole 
Of Human Effort, struggling towards the 
Right, 
Ever advancing nearer to the goal 
Of Freedom from the Iron Rule of Might, 
Lest I forget, and in my sorrow see 
Only the face of him who goes from 
me! 


Let me remember, on the fateful day 
When women send their men across the 
sea, 
That with brave smiles on trembling lips 
they say, 
“God bless and bring you back to me!” 
Help me, O God, in that black hour, I 


pray, 
Lest I forget to be as brave as they! 
H. H. P. in N. Y. Times. 


In the passing away of the Venerable 
Archdeacon E. H. Thomson, D.D., who 
for fifty-eight years had been a member 
of the Mission, a connecting link with the 
past was broken. 


He came to Shanghai in December, 1859, 
to work under the first Bishop Boone. He 
was one of the pioneers who in the day 
of beginnings helped to lay the founda- 
tions of our work, he was an important 
agent in its development, and he lived to 
witness the growth of a well organized 
Church, with a bright future opening be- 
fore it. He served under the five Bishops 
who in succession have had jurisdiction in 
Shanghai. 


For many years he was Senior Mission- 
ary, and President of the Council of Ad- 
vice. 

His influence was felt in all depart- 
ments of the work,—evangelistic, educa- 
tional and medical. Many of the stations 
in the neighborhood of Shanghai were 
founded by him. He was in charge of 
Baird Hall, one of the schools afterwards 
merged into St. John’s College. At one 
time he acted temporarily as headmaster 
of St. John’s. He helped in the training 
of many of the Chinese Clergy. He in- 
augurated the work which grew into the 
present St. Luke’s Hospital. He possessed 
an accurate knowledge of the spoken 
language, and spent many laborious years 
as’ one of the translators of the Bible into 
the vernacular. 

Our admiration and affection for him 
are caused, however, not so much by the 
work he accomplished, as by his singu- 
larly Christlike character. 

He was a man of remarkable humility, 
seeking no honor or official position for 
himself, but always willing to minister 
unto others. 

He was one who having put his hand 
to the plow never looked back. During 
the Civil War in America, when the Mis- 
sion was at its lowest ebb, the clerical 
staff was reduced to himself and one faith- 
ful Chinese Priest, the Rev. Kong-chai, 
but he never gave way to despondency, 
but persisted with the work even when 
the outlook was most depressing. -It is 
striking to think that during his long 
term of service he saw over ninety persons 


come and go in the Mission. Some were 
taken away by death, some retired on ac- 
count of ill health, some gave up because 


_ they were unfitted for the work, and 


some left because they were discouraged. 
He, however, went on with invincible 
steadfastness. 

He was not a man of great erudition or 
of exceptional mental ability, but his 
whole life was marked by singleness of 
purpose. His one great aim was to pro 
claim Christ, and Him crucified, and to 
hold up the Cross as the symbol and 
pledge of God’s love and pardon. This 
was always the burden of his preaching. 
Because he wanted to give the knowledge 
of the Gospel to the poor and ignorant 
as well as to the rich and learned, he 
spent labor and effort on the translation 
of the colloquial version of the Bible. In 
all that he did, he was actuated by the 
spirit of love. The Chinese mourn him, 
and say “he loved our people.” 

That love was manifested in his gentle 
dealing with the sinful and erring, in his 
courtesy to old and young, high and low, 
in his pity for the poor and suffering in 
China. 

As Elisha begged for a double portion— 
the portion of the first born—of the spirit 
of Elijah, we his fellow workers pray that 
in our work we may be inspired with the 
spirit of God which rested on him. 

Having in mind this wonderful record 
of a saintly life and the value of the work 
accomplished by him for the cause of the 
Church in China, we thank God for the 
example he has left us, and for the influ- 
ence he has exerted, and we pray the God 
of comfort to give peace and consolation 
to his wife and family, in their affliction. 

On behalf of the Council of Advice, Mis- 
sionary District of Shanghai. 


(Signed) F. L. Hawks Port, 
S. E. SMALLEY. 


At the June meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Missions a 
minute of appreciation on the retirement 
of the Reverend James Jackson, D. D., 
was adopted as follows: 


The Board of Missions having learned 
through Bishop Roots that the Reverend 
James Jackson, D.D., has retired from 
the Presidency of Boone University, Wu- 
chang, desires to record its sincere appre- 
ciation of the devotion with which Dr. 
Jackson has discharged the duties of his 
important post since 1900. 

During the seventeen years of Dr. Jack- 
son's presidency, one advance step has 
succeeded another at Boone, until it is 
now ranked as one of the leading educa- 
tional institutions in China. Such work 
as Dr. Jackson has done in training lead- 
ers for the nation and for the Church is 
of vital importance to the future of China. 
The Board is grateful that he has been 
permitted to see many of the results of 
his work, but it knows that his influence 
will live on for many years in the lives 
of those whom he has helped to fit for 
useful service. 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


Correspondence is invited from those who wish to 
now : 


What it does 
What its work signifies 
Why the work can be helped most effectively 
through the Board. 
AppREss, THE RIGHT REVEREND A.S. Lioyp, D.D., 
President of the Board of Missions 
281 FouRTH AVENUE, New York City 


Legal Title for Use in Making Wills: 


‘The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.”’ 


The Spirit of Missions, $1.00 a year. 
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BULLETIN No. 13. 
June 12, 1917. 


The world-wide interest in the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, as the 
best means to prepare the way for con- 
structive efforts for the visible reunion of 
Christians, is steadily increasing, and 
more and more clearly it is seen that the 
task is beyond human strength and that 


the immediate need is earnest prayer for 
God’s guidance of the movement. 


Therefore, the Commission appointed 
by the American Episcopal Church to is- 
sue to all the Communions throughout 
the world, which confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour, an invitation 
to unite in arranging for a World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, desires to se- 
cure a world-wide recognition of the su- 
preme necessity. It hopes for an outpour- 
ing, by Christians of every Communion 
and in every part of the world, of prayer 
that God through the Holy Spirit will fill 
our hearts and minds with the desire for 
the visible manifestation of our unity in 
Christ Jesus our Lord and will so turn 
our wills to obedience to Him that, in 
oneness of faith and purpose, we may 
labor for the establishment of His King- 
dom of peace and righteousness and love. 

While our divisions still prevent the 
bringing together in one place of all the 
Christians in each neighborhood for 
united prayer, it would be possible for 
them all to pray at the same time and 
for the same purpose. 


The Commission, therefore, requests all 
who have been baptized into the name of 
Christ to begin to prepare now for the 
observance of the eight days beginning 
with January 18 through January 25, 1918 
(January 5-12 in the calendar of the Holy 
Orthodox Eastern Churches) as a season 
for special prayer for the Reunion of 
Christendom and for the blessing and 
guidance of all efforts for that end, in- 
cluding especially the attempt to be made 
in the World Conference on Faith and 
Order to bring Christians to such an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of each 
other that the way may be open for in- 
creased effort in the way of constructive 
work for Reunion. 


This period has been observed by an 
increasing number of Christians and is 
not far from a week which has for many 
years been observed by many others. It 
is hoped that it will be found convenient 
to all and that no preference for another 
time will be allowed to impair the spir- 
itual value of simultaneous prayer 
throughout the world. 


Copies of a Manual of Prayer for Unity 
will be sent, on application to the Secre- 
tary, to those who can use it either as 
printed or as suggestions for extempore 
prayer. The Commission will be glad to 
hear from all who will join in this effort, 
especially if they have suggestions to 
make as ta how the co-operation of all 
Christians in their neighborhood may be 
secured. It may be helpful if the Com- 
mission is informed as to plans that are 
being made. 


Replies should be addressed to Robert 


H. Gardiner, Postoffice Box 436, City of 
Gardiner, Maine, U. S. A. 


Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 
Church and Chancel Furniture 
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Address all inquiries and send new ideas to Mrs. Fleda O, Bunting. Centerville. Cal, 


Tea Cosy. 
Miss A. Thompson, Lima, Ohio. 


, This is 13% inches long, 11% inches in 
height, not allowing for the seams. Take 
the cover or outside pieces, tack in the 
wadding—lined with cotton or light 
weight flannel. Upon this one is the 
letter ““T’’ in cross stitch or in Old Eng- 
lish. A cord around the edge finishes the 
edge and three loops at the top serve as 
a handle. 

A Work Bag of Scrim. 
or square mesh material in cream. At 
the bottom a row of ribbon flowers bright- 
on it. There are six or seven petals in 
No. 2 yellow. Three large French knots 
in green for centers, stems and leaves 
also in green. The top of bag is bound in 
vellow, and yellow rings hold the yellow 
cord to draw it up. The bag is lined with 
fine white cloth. 
Sachet. 

Make six squares of dainty silk, filled 
with taleum powder and sachet. Tie to- 
gether with baby ribbon, decorate the top 
with a white ribbon daisy, yellow center. 
A smali safety pin holds each one ready 
for use. Colors: white, pale yellow, lav- 
ender, blue, green and pink. A color for 
every dress! 


Shell Bag. 

We have a beautiful shell bag impos- 
sible to give any idea without an illustra- 
tion. The shells are the small cream or 
white colored, having a delicate lavender 
inside. A hole is made in each end and 
strung on cotton or silk thread that will 
harmonize. One beautiful one was laven- 
der, turning the inside of the shell out: 
another was in pink. Crochet a net work 
placing one shell in the center of seven 
stitches. Make ten or eleven rows. Line 


with plain silk and a draw string at the 


top. 
Dainty Box for Baby. 

Cut two pieces of ribbon the length of 
strings for baby cap. Make two rosettes. 
Ribbon 14 inches, divide in seven parts, 
run your thread diagonally across with 
silk thread color of ribbon. Draw up and 
sew the ends together. Catch the points 
and fasten on the wrong side in center. 
Tack the two rosettes and two strings on 
cardboard and place in neat box. 


Linen Napkin Ring. 


Use linen or toweling seven inches long, 
two and a quarter inches in width. This 
allows for hem. 
or letter across center. A snap will fasten. 
Easily laundered; nice for visitors. For 
children a little animal can be worked. 


Collar Boxes. 

It is hard to find presents for gentle- 
men. This is a good one. Buy medium 
weight crash or linen; grey is a good 
color. Divide into two pieces about 25 
inches in length and nine inches wide. 
Cut two round pieces about eight inches 
in diameter. Let the selvage come on the 
bottom. Draw a design and etch, or long 
and short stitch in scarlet. Use scarlet 
cord to draw it up. Fit cardboard or stiff 
linen around the sides to protect the col- 
lars. 

Work Receptacle. 


Mrs. C. Thompson, Centerville. 


This is an old idea adapted to modern 
ways. Cut three “melon” shaped pieces 
of cardboard eight and a half inches long 
and five inches wide. Cover neatly and 
sew two sides together. Then the third. 
It closes like a three-cornered Brazil nut. 
Edge the corners with small round cord. 
Add two white ar crocheted rings to the 
top, to assist in carrying or opening. The 
top is, of course, left open. 


Put a neat cross stitch . 


Paper Beads. 


Miss Sadie Smith, Collinsville, Cal. 

These are wonderfully effective, espe- 
cially when made with certain colors and 
gold paper. Sample books of wall paper 
are useful. Draw upon your paper V- 
shaped pieces about eight inches long, 
from one inch down to a point. The width 
decides the length of beads. Cut them 
out. Begin at the large part and roll over 
a large shawl pin or knitting needle, at 
the point fasten with paste. Slip off the 
needle and string. One can never tell the 
effect until they finish. We put 28 large 
and 28 small on a string, then dipped in 
white shellac. I can easily send you the 
pattern and a sample if you desire. 


Child’s Bib Apron. 


Mrs. H. Mosher, Niles. 

Very practical. Made of gingham or 
white material. No buttons. The children 
slip them over their heads like a little 
loose shirt. 

Some Aprons for Older Ones. 

Miss J. Holmes of Sausalito has called 
our attention to the “May Minton” apron. 
It can be ordered through the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. We have the pattern of 
one, pointed in front, short in back, with 
pointed bib. Another plain except a little 
ruffle at each corner. Mrs. Nellie Pratt 
of Tacoma sends a most useful one for 
traveling. A towel is used, turned up at 
the bottom, feather-stitched, forming three 
pockets. Two small ones are for hair 
pins. At the side from the strings hangs 
a ribbon holding safety pins. At the end 
a little cushion for needles and pins. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
Especially for a Country Town. 


Have you tried a “Present Box?” There 
will always be some useful articles left 
over for the Guild. Then make up some 
pretty dainty presents,: don’t forget the 
men and the babies. Remember, some one 
will come in for a birthday gift, be ready 
for them: another lady has forgotten her 
prizes; a club will want a booby. We 
can hardly keep enough on hand. Give it 
in charge of some one who likes fancy 
work and easy of communication. 

The United Offering and Bishop’s Fund. 

At first we had a box at the Guild, but 
later we asked different members to take 
one. It was surprising how the sums 
were increased, and every one happier 
for it. 

Social Invitation. 


From Vacaville we have a good idea for 
a social. Send a little silk bag with date 
place and invitation. Ask each one to 
come, placing in the little bags as many 
cents as they have letters in their name. 
This is like the “weighed” social, where 
they are invited, draw their comrade’s 
name, and pay one cent for all they weigh 
over one hundred pounds. 


“BEYOND” 


A Study of the Doctrine of the 
- Intermediate State 


by 
REV. WILLIAM R. POWELL 
Published by Auterson-Bradley Co. 


For sale by Author 
297 E. 37 St. PORTLAND, ORE. 
PRICE $1.00 
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SOLDIER’S AND SAILOR’S PRAYER 
BOOK. 


At the suggestion of some of our Chap- 
lains, and with the endorsement of many 
of the Bishops, we are arranging for the 
publishing of an abridged edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer for the use of 
the MEN AT THE FRONT. 

It will be of a convenient size to carry 
in the blouse pocket of uniferms, with 
good readable type and bound in khaki, 
or similar colored cloth. The book will 
include, beside the various offices likely 
to be used in active service, private 
prayers and personal hymns which may 
be counted as inspirational, and many of 
which are asked for by the men. 

To make the book and get it ready for 
the NEW ARMY in the fall will require 
financial assistance, and as nearly as we 
can estimate there must be raised $50,000 
as the initial cost for the plates and first 
edition of 250,000 copies, and for the 
distribution of them. 

We feel quite certain that every 
Churchman and Churchwoman will be in- 
terested in this worthy object, and will 
want to “do their bit” in this way for 
the thousands of young men who will do 
active duty in France and elsewhere. 
We will do the actual work of making 
and distributing the books as our “bit” 
so that full value of your money will 
reach the men at the Front. 

WILL YOU HELP? No subscription 
will be too small or too large, but 
PROMPT ACTION is imperative. He 
who gives quickly, gives twice. 

Remittances will be acknowledged in 
every case, and should be sent to us in 
any form most convenient for you. 

Yours truly, 
Cuvurcn Literature Press, INc., 
W. Scott Silver, Mer, 
2 Bible House, New York. 


New York, June 27, 1917. 
The Editor, Pacific Churchman, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: The Macmillan Company is 
conducting a questionnaire relating to the 
books that active men in the ministry in- 
dividually find most useful to them in 
their personal life and religious work. 
The request is that a minister willing to 
co-operate jot down the names and authors 
of the ten books that stand up in his 
recollection as the most beneficial reading 
which he has done this current church 
year. 

A digest of ten thousand such responses 
it is thought will yield something more 
than merely curious results. 

If you would lay this matter before 
your readers, with the information that 
such lists should be addressed to the Re- 
ligious Books Department, The Macmillan 
Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, New York, the courtesy would be a 
real service to us. 

Very truly yours, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
Religious Books Department, 
W. H. Murray. 


Realizing that among the thousands 
of women coming to Washington to enter 
the service of the Government there will 
be Daughters of the King from other 
Dioceses or young women, members of 
their families, the Daughters of the King 
of the Diocese of Washington are anxious 
to do all in their power to help these 
women find comfortable homes. We 
therefore ask the Daughters from a dis- 
tance to send the name and address of 
enyone who might need help to Mrs. Ida 
Myrth, 1908 Second Street, N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will gladly furnish any 
information required. 


Che Pacific Churchman 


Literature of the Day 


Immortality and the Future. The Chris 
tian Doctrine of Eternal Life. H. R. 
Mackentosh, Professor of Theology, 
New College, Edinburgh. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London. G. H. Doran & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 

A generation ago this learned and 
elaborately reasoned Treatise would have 
appeared as a bulky tome and ranged 
with the Bamptons and Browne on the 
Articles and the rest of the apologetic 
of that class. It is another mark of how 
radically the old order has changed, when 
books of this type are brought within 
reach of everyone who has an inquiring 
mind and the devout wish to search out 
whatever deep things of God may be 
within human grasp. And just now, in 
these unspeakably awful days when death 
and the life it opens into come home so 
closely to everyone who thinks of life 
and its continuity, a book like this may 
be of the greatest service to those who 
long for a grasp of what is known and 
sure, and are content to abide in the 
faith without futile efforts to search into 
what cometh after death. The author 
begins with the glimmering that shot 
across the unknown ages of the primitive 
peoples, and so far as is possible in a 
work of this size, traces the always grow- 
ing revelation through the Old Testament 
to the coming of Him who brought life 
and immortality to Hght through the 
Gospel of His Incarnate Life. 

We have not anything like space 
enough to review this extremely able 
book and should have liked to note 
especially one or two chapters. One, 
“Death and the Sequel,” is particularly 
interesting, although one cannot but 
deprecate the attempt to conjecture what 
cometh after death and the speculation 
as to whether death in itself is punitive 
and in the same degree for the souls of 
the righteous as for others. The author 
quotes what he rightly calls “those beau- 
tiful words from the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism”: “The righteous shall be 
delivered from death at the last day and 
even in death are delivered from the 
sting and curse of it, so that although 
they die, yet it is out of God’s love to 
free them perfectly from sin and misery 
and to make them capable of further 
communion with Christ in glory.” Dr. 
Mackentosh has gone on through two 
or three pages surmising what conditions 
will be for the Faithful Departed, which 
is waste of time and thought, one 
fancies. Westcott, in St. John xiv:ii, 
seems to put the true light on our Lord’s 
words, and to sum up in a sentence or 
two all that we know. But the author 
Says extremely wise words when he says: 
“What we need to have most developed 
in us is the certainty that God is here 
and now. He cannot ever be nearer to us 
than He is, though we shall realize Him 
better. We are as much in eternity to- 
day as we ever shall be, though then we 
shall know what now we dimly feel.* 

Pages 161-163 contain some very touch- 
ing and beautiful and wise words on 
Prayers for the Dead, which may be com- 
mended to those who have only one 
solitary idea on the subject, that such 
prayers are wrong, unscriptural and 
Popish. People of this type, and their 
name is legion, are beyond argument: 
they are under a strong delusion to be- 
lieve in the fiction of their dogmatic as- 
sertion. The words of Dr. Mackentosh, 
a Presbyterian Professor of Theology, 


*Italics are reviewer's. 


might suggest that there is something at 
least to be said on the other side from 
their own. There is this last sentence, 
which holds a good deal: “To them (i.e. 
the mourners) it seems merely natural 
that at will they should speak to the 
Father concerning those whom He has in 
His safe keeping.” With this quotation 
and the following, we take our leave of 
a book which has been not only a re 
freshment but full of light, lending a 
harvest of good things: 
“Who shall forbid the heart’s desire to flow 
Beyond the limits of the things we know? 

In heaven above 
The incense that the golden censers bear 
Is the sweet perfume from the saintly 

prayer 
Of trust and love!” 


Arthur Stanton—A Memoir. By Right 
Honorable G. W. Russell. Long- 
man’s. London and New York. $3.50 
net. 

“A volume of engrossing interest, and 
a worthy memorial of a true servant of 
Christ and humanity.” This is strong 
language for the normally dispassionate 
“Spectator,” rarely moved out of the 
calmest ways of critical inquest. There- 
fore its verdict usually counts for a good 
deal. In this case everybody of fair 
mind will agree as to the interest of the 
book, for it is one of the very few that 
once begun cannot be laid aside. As to 
the rest, after long years of sore travail, 
of utterly unjust persecution by good 
men, who.like the Pharisees mistook 
their narrow prejudices for the law of 
the Lord and sent priests to jail whose 
shoe latchets they were not worthy to un- 
loose, years ago Stanton came into his 
own and was_ recognized, Ritualist 
though he was, as a “true servant of 
Christ and humanity.” In the very thick 
of the rancorous bitterness that prevailed 
against him, in 1865, this was the advice 
he gave—and it is as pertinent now as 
it was then—‘“!I think you think about 
and when with others talk about the 
accidents and drapery of religion too 
much. Give that all up and pause, pour- 
ing out your spirit into the bosom of 
God in Aspiration, and waiting for the 
answer by Inspiration.” This is quoted 
because it voices the dominant note of 
his life. He loved elaborate ritual be- 
cause to his mind it pointed out and set 
forth the abounding seeking love of 
Jesus in the most complete way to the 
souls sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death, huddled in the reeking foul- 
ness and misery and crime of one of 
London’s worst slums. The book is full 
of witness to his wonderful ministries. 
He was anything but conventional, lived 
up to the fact of the Brotherhood of 
Christ, and showed in his every action 
how no human distinctions weighed 
with him. The thief and the man steeped 
in vice and drink were to him of his very 
own, just as they were Christ’s own. So 
it was that he came to be regarded as 
the truest and most leal of friends, one 
to be instinctively gone to in every need. 
He never sought to be called “Father.” 
but somehow it came about from the first, 
and the boys of the slums and unknown 
places came to know him as “Dad” and 
clung about him as if he were, and a 
very great deal more than that word 
had ever meant to them. And St. Alban’s 
was undoubtedly about one of the worst 
slums of a city that is not excelled by 
any in that regard. The present writer 
was in London in 1881 and had a letter 
to Stanton from an Associate Sister of 
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All Saints’, Margaret Street, which 
gained a walk through the Parish with 
him, and it was one of the most unfor- 
getable things im a visit crowded with 
memories. Enthusiasm for his work, 
ever burning eagerness for the rescue of 
the souls perishing all around him, and 
the reduction of everything else to a 
secondary place showed itself in every 
word and act, but in a perfectly natural 
way as daily use and wont. On the way 
back he bolted into a dark, dingy hole 
where two men were at work, one quite 
young. Of course | did not hear what 
passed, but could not help realizing the 
intense importance to Stanton of that 
interview, his pleading, almost passion- 
ate gestures, and the quick alternations 
of light and shadow that played across 
his fine face. It was only a passing 
revelation, yet that it was the revealing 
of a whole life his biography amply con- 
firms—a long curacy of fifty years. 
Makonochie came into his room for a 
quick moment on our return, and that 
was the year before he left St. Alban’s 
for St. Peter's, London Docks. He bore 
on his face the plain marks of the miser- 
able persecutions he had undergone and 
was undergoing ‘at the hands of those 
whose mission it was to help good work 
instead of banning it. It must seem 
utterly incomprehensible in a country 
like this, where freedom is not born of 
precedent, and Church practices and 
teaching, ritual and slovenliness, are 
' neither controlled by the law of the land 
nor punished by it either for excess or 
defect. The spiritual history of St. 
Alban’s from its founding until now is a 
crushing indictment against the union 
of Chureh and State, against a system 
that removed Bishop from clergy by an 
impassable gulf and enabled the Fathers 
of God even to shut up im jail priests of 
irreproachable habits and kindling earn- 
estness. Somehow, -Makonochie and 
Stanton escaped that, but it was not for 
want of will to exact the uttermost pen- 
alty. The first twenty years of Stanton’s 
curacy at St. Alban’s he was harassed 
on every side, inhibited by Bishop, a 
target for unscrupulous abuse, not only 
in that section of the secular press which 
cares most for what will “take” with 
the undiscerning mob and believes that 
nothing spoils a good story so much as 
veracity. So lately as 1911, the present 
Bishop of Liverpool forbade him to 
preach in his Diocese, on the truly 
Christian ground that he “would regard 
it as an act of defiance to himself.” One 
may and does not agree with all of 
Stanton’s ways and his extreme ritual- 
ism, but he stood high above that and 
his fifty years of utter self-devotion as 
Curate of St. Alban’s, his perfect content 
to remain there in the teeth of every pos- 
sible discouragement, lifts him high above 
every mark of Party. The “Guardian,” 
always tempered and self-contained, im- 
partially sums up Stanton’s personality, 
his life work, in terms that cannot be 
bettered: 

“The most abiding element through all 
the fifty years is his absolute devotion 
to his Lord. It was the ruling passion of 
his life, and it penetrated every fibre of 
his being. It was the source of his 
stern, disciplined life; it was behind his 
great natural power as a preacher; it 
kept him hard at work in St. Alban's 
when many another man would have ‘re- 
tired’ into honored leisure. It is this 
feature of Stanton’'s life which made him 
so attractive an advertisement for Chris- 
tianity while he lived and which makes 
this book a most cogent argument for 
the Religion of the Cross now that he 
is gone. This love burns in his letters, 
in his speeches, in his stories. Stanton 
was never pietistic—he was too real! for 
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that; but the simple language of his 
spiritual letters is an education in direct 
Christian devotion.” 


Again that is exactly the state of the 
case. The skilled art of the biographer 
has veiled his own personality and al- 
lowed Stanton to speak for himself. The 
whole secret of his power resided in the 
book, not in Stanton’s eloquence nor in 
his humor, nor even in his large heart. 
[It is displayed in a letter he wrote in 
1878 to a deacon about to be ordained: 


“My only hope is that you will be a 
priest after the order of Christ Jesus, 
His clericalism yours, and the aim of 
your soul to copy Him exactly in every- 
thing. For many years now I have felt 
the grip of the Evangelical truth that to 
flee to Him straight is the only refuge 
out of the countless difficulties into which 
the religious thought of the day projects 
one. * * * OQOnily, take care of this—- 
keep your motives true, be true to all, 
whatever comes, lest when the end of all 
comes, He says to you, ‘I never knew 
you. Be a true priest; for this end came 
you into the world—to bear witness to 
the truth.” 


Franklin Spencer Spaulding, Man and 
Bishop. J. H. Melish. Macmillan’s. 
$2.25. 


This book fulfils the promise of the 
title, for the subject of it is certainly 
set forth to the fullest extent both as 
man and Bishop. The ordinary reader, 
not addicted to minute analysis, might 


conclude that the terms are co-extensive, 
each. implying the other. That is if he 
thought of the matter at al. But some- 
how or other the title suggests antithesis, 
or at least the possibility that im the 
author’s mind being a Bishop does not 
invariably signify that he is also “a man 
among men,” a phrase that is recurrent 
throughout the book. Bishop Spaulding 
justified the phrase undoubtedly from 
first to last, but being the kind of man 
he was, he would hardly have liked the 
collocation. He lived a remarkably 
rounded life, fulfilling himself in almost 
every conceivable fashion that restless 
energy and unusual abilities provided the 
scope for. His biographer was unques- 
tionably fortunate in his subject and he 
has succeeded in making both the “Man 
and the Bishop” live vividly in his pages, 
with such interest that one can hardly 
imagine anyone taking up the book and 
then laying it aside without going 
through to the very end. 


But one may be allowed to question 
the wisdom of publishing the strictures 
of a student who was at least immature, 
on the Faculty of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary and the methods pursued 
there, at least in Bishop Spaulding’s 
time. The present writer is not in a 
position to judge of the accuracy or 
otherwise of the criticism, but in any 
case it can only cause needless pain. A 
student may easily convince himself of 
his infallibility, but growth and experi- 
ence may disturb his convictions in that 
regard. Neither can one avoid a protest 
against the publication of the opinion 
of another Bishop given to Bishop 
Spaulding with regard to the nomina- 
tion of a clergyman in the Diocese of the 
latter for a Missionary Bishopric. For 
it seems quite obvious from the pages of 
the Biography itself that the opinion was 
a private utterance that might have been 
and most probably was modified by time 
and context. It is another proof of proofs 
that are numberless, of the acute insight 
of Horace when he prescribed nine years 
pondering and shaping before a publica- 
tion. Apart from the possibilities of giv- 
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ing pain to survivors, there is such «a 
thing as literary perspective and the 
value of distances. 


Religion in a World at War. George 
Hodges. Macmillan Company. 

It goes without saying how much dis- 
tress and perplexity the war has gener- 
ated in the minds of Christian people, 
who see its confusing problems in clear 
vision, but are unable to find any solu- 
tion of them. The “Why” of this and 
that, the free action of man, the uwnre- 
strieted operation of human will for evil 
and cruelty apparently not interfered 
with or restrained by the Power that is 
above men; these and other equally dis- 
turbing questions darken the days as 
they go and bewilder those who are 
faithful and true to their vocation. The 
book will afford material help to the 
troubled who want things stated in a 
plain way, unclouded by abstruse dogmas 
of theology. This is where the author 
has done well in his wsual perspicuous 
fashion, and his effort will be gratefully 
accepted, one feels sure, by many weary 
souls. 


Jesus: For the Men of Today—When 
Science Aids Religion. G. H. Gilbert. 
G. H. Doran Co. $1 net. 

The Preface says: “This book would 
mediate between a dim and remote past 
anc the living present, between a past 
that was religious but not scientific, and 
a present that exalts science to the seat 
of religion, between a past that held a 
treasure capable of enriching all future 
ages, and a present which needs that 
treasure none the less because of its 
superior knowledge.” So far the author. 
He has not improved on the Gospels by 
translating them into his own medium 
of purple patches. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for an ordinary mortal to see that 
the Life of Jesus has gained anything 
in its reduction from the four Evangel- 
ists to the prose of a Twentieth Century 
Professor. And we are rather tempted 
to wonder what sort of courage it is that 
is so amiably content to be placed in 
comparison with the first tellers of the 
story of Jesus, Our Lord. 


Fairhope. The- Annals 
Church. E. Dewitt. 
$1.25. 

The charm of this book resides in its 

setting, with a Meeting House and its 
constituent worshippers. under condi- 
tions which the author says belong to the 
remote past. One does not quite under- 
stand its conditions. There is a weekly 
communion which exactly resembles the 
old-fashioned Presbyterian form. but no . 
Presbyterians ever had weekly com- 
munions that we ever heard of. But the 
delicious quaintness of the people, the 
thirst for argument, the “Controversial” 
meetings, the stories of students on trial, 
of a wide variety of ministers, all go to 
the making of a very interesting and un- 
usual book, and it is lightened here and 
there by gleams of that quaint but real 
humor old-fashioned people used to lapse 
into between whiles. 


Theological Bearings of Certain Extra- 
Liturgical Uses of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Charles Gore, Bishop of Ox- 
ford. Longman’s. 20 cents. 


Really an argument against the prac- 
tice of Reservation for the purposes of 
Adoration, and seems to be as clear and 
conclusive as reasonings on such a mys- 
tery can be. It is not necessary that we 
do more than draw the attention of those 
interested to the pamphlet. It is too 
academic for the “general.” 

The publishers, Doran & Co., have sent 
us the last number of The Constructive 


of a Country 
Macmillan’s. 
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Quarterly. and amomg several good things 
there is very notably “Bishop Westcott’'s 
Teaching and the Times,” by Bishop 

Bentflower of Tokyo, who for the last 

eleven years of Westcott’s life was in 

daily intimate imtercourse with him. 

Every reader of Westcott will be thank- 

ful for this Mluminating insizht into the 

prineipies underlying the great Bishop's 
teaching. 

Peace and War. Notes of Sermons and 
Addresses. Hev. Pau! B. Bull, M.A. 
Longmans. 90 cents. 

The author is one of the truly wonder- 
ful Community of the Resurrection at 
Mirfield, England, which numbers not 
only devoted and able men, but men who 
can write living books and say words 
that kindle into flame dulled thoughts 
and cheer mightily hearts that sorely 
need lifting up im these days of wun- 
speakable misery. Pauli Bull is not the 
least of them and his fame as a preacher 
is great. One sermon, or address rather. 
is about the most deeply touching of 
things one has seen even in these misery- 
begetting days: “Beyond the Veil,” and 
it has a message not merely for those 
heart-broken ones whose hopes lie buried 
at the Front, but for all the vast com- 
pany who have such reason for grief. 
The whole book is well worth having and 
it would be good for everyone to read 
and ponder those forcible words, so full 
as they are of true and helpful teaching. 


Souls In Khaki. A. E. Copping. Hodder 
& Stoughton, N. Y¥. G. H. Doran Co. 
$1 net. 

Evidently written under the auspices 
of the Salvation Army and with a fore- 
word by the official head, the book de- 
scribes the experiences of one who 
passed through the Salvation Hospital at 
the Front. There are plenty of grim 
episodes, but the author is a cheery soul 
as well as a brave one, and both are born 
of that unquestioning trust in a Higher 
Power that characterizes the general run 
of the Salvationists. 


H. H. 


The results of the recent great mission- 
ary campaign in Baltimore, although not 
yet completely compiled, indicate large 
increases in pledges for all purposes in 
the churches that participated. 

The number of subscribers for parish 
support increased from 4,351 to 7,253, with 
increases in pledges from $46,722 to $71,- 
$23; the number of subscribers for mis- 
sions increased from 2,377 to 5,347, with 
increases in pledges from $15,149 to $32,- 
332; the total increase for both parish 
support and missions being $46,937 so far 


reported. 

R. CEISSLER, 
56 West 8th Street, New York. 
STAINED 
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Embroideries, Fabrics 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY 


ST. MARY'S GUILD 


Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush 
Streets, San Francisco 
from 2:00 to 6:00 p. 


Book Marks, Stoles, Surplices, 
etc. Address 


- MRS. H. GULLIXSON 
ts, San Francisce 
Telephone Market 431 


The interesting series of articles on 
“How Our Church Came to Our Country,” 
which has been running in The Spirii of 
Missions, will close with the twenty-fourth 
article im the September issue. This will 
be writtem by the Presiding Bishop and 
will deal with the early days of his epis 
copate In Montana, Idaho and Utah. 


The advantage to the Church of placing 
priests in residence at outlying points is 
illustrated in Telluride, Western Colo 
rado. Before we had a resident clerzy- 
man there the mining camps which are 
seattered through the mountains at alti- 
tudes of from ten to twelve thousand feet 
had no preaching or pastor, and Telluride 
only an occasional service. Now we have 
a comfortable chapel and residence for 
the clergyman in Telluride, on account of 
which, within two years, the membership 
has more than doubled in the field. 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Missions Bishop Harding made a most in- 
teresting response to a general inquiry 
regarding chaplains for the army and 
navy. One of the points he emphasized 
is that the government provides equip 
ment for the chaplain as for any other of 
the officers, but that many things needed 
to make the chaplain’s work effective, and 
which do not technically come under the 
head of equipment, must be provided from 
without. 

Upon the practical co-operation of the 
people at home will much of the chap 
lain’s success depend. He must have books 
for his services. _ In some cases he must 
have a place in which to hold services. As 
he is largely responsible in the matter of 
recreation for the men, his needs are 
urgent and varied. Get in touch with 
some chaplain from your State and see if 
there is not some way in which you may 
make his work more effective. 


This winter has been the coldest in 
twenty-five years in the Yangtze Valley, 
and it is estimated that more than ten 
thousand beggars and small children have 
frozen to death in this one province of 
Kiangsu. Farther north it has been even 
worse. As all foreigners bave been so 
poor owing to the poor exchange, they 
have not been able to do half what they 
wanted to do in the line of alleviating 
suffering. 


- SPAULDING & CO. 
PIONEER STEAM CARPET BEATING 


MACHINES 
nd Rele f 


Works, 353-357 TEHAMA ST., San Francisce 
Phone Duuglas 3084 Home Phone 2347 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION AND 
SUPPLY, 
Diocesan House, 1217 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


Altar and Processional Crosses, Vases, 
Alms Basins, GBread-Boxes, Cruets, Can- 
dies, Altar Desks, Candlesticks and 
Branches, OGaptismal Shells, Candle 
Shields, Breads, Baptism and Marriage 
Books and Certificates, Confirmation 
Manuals and Certificates, Hymnals with 
Music, Chant and Service Books, Com- 
municants’ Manuals, Prayers and Hymn- 
als, Sunday School Supplies. Offering En- 
velopes, Fonts, Church Furniture and Fur- 
nighings. Anything needed procured if 
not in stock. 

Brass Rings for Banners or Processional 
Crosses, $1.75 per set. 


FOR SALE.— Owing to change of plans, 
one of the most desirable lots in the 
best section of Cypress Lawn Ceme- 
tery, including perpetual care, is offer- 
ed for sale. Area approximately 1167 
sq. ft. For further particulars apply 
at room 7¢7 Holbrook Building, 58 Sut- 
ter Street, San Francisco, or Phone 
Sutter 2200, local 160. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Established 1852 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$11,000,000 


NEW ACCOUNTS INVITED 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOR RENT 


E. GOR. MONTGOMERY and 
MARKET STREETS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


IN ENGLISH STAINED GLASS 


By HEATON BUTLER & BAYNE, London 


ALSO THE PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE GORHAM STUDIOS 


Tablets, Altars, Lecturns and Church Furnishings in Gold, 
- Silver, Brass, Bronze, Marble or Wood. 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS, PRAYER BOOKS, BIBLES, ETC. 


WE INVITE A COMPARISON OF VALUES 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Representing The Gorham:@o’s Ecclesiastical Departmen 
JACKSON BOULEVARD AND STATE STREET, CHICAGO. ILL. 


Che Pacific Churchman 
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| 
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| 
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